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ONE IN A SERIES OF SEASHELL-INSPIRED ART TREASURES 
PRESENTED BY SHELL OIL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
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Bae tee : 


Reconstructed from illustrations in “Excavations at Olynthus” Part V by David M. Robinson, Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1933 


A blend of nature and legend inspired an unknown artist 


About thirty years ago a delighted archaeologist uncovered this masterpiece on 
the site of the town of Olynthus on the peninsula of Chalcidice at the north end of 
the Aegean Sea. It had lain there for more than two thousand years awaiting the 
sunlight of discovery and acclaim. The Hellenic craftsman who fashioned it looked 
to nature and pre-history for a decorative motif and, in the legend of Aphrodite's 
birth from a seashell, he found his inspiration. 

Scientists, too, turn to nature for inspiration, for it is their task to equate the 





ollerings of nature with the things man can use. At Shell, hundreds of scientists— ; . 
S Shell Oil Company 


develop and perfect ideas that result in substances useful to man. This imaginative of 
research yields petroleum and chemical products that perform better, last longer Canada, Limited 
and cost less. Millions know these products by the sign of the familiar shell. 


inspired by one of nature’s most versatile natural resources, petroleum — create, 











The Design Centre encourages the growth of Canadian 
secondary industry through its Design Award and Design 
of Merit programmes. Each year hundreds of Canadian 
products are carefully examined by a screening committee 
appointed by the NDC. Articles meeting the committee's 
high standards are included in the Index of Designs of 
Merit and are publicized in Canada and abroad, Every 
three years, outstanding products are chosen from the 


Index to receive a coveted I design Award 
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The Design Centre’s symbol is a mark of good design 
recognized throughout Canada. When you buy, look for 
this symbol. The National Industrial Design Council, 


The National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 
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ANOTHER 


LANDMARK 
BY 


FOUNDATION 


. . the new Dufferin Street 
Gateway to the Canadian 
National Exhibition’ Park, 
Toronto, Ontario. This rein- 
Xo} cod -1e MN oko} Koa d-34-Wm o¥-Ta- Tele) F-| 
arches 65 feet into the air. 





The Dufferin Street Gateway to the Canadian National Exhibition grounds in Toronto is a new landmark on 
a world famous site. It was built for the Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto from a design by Lakeshore 
Expressway Consultants. A This is one of the magnificent structures of all types—ranging from schools 
to skyscrapers and including mills, refineries, factories and bridges—being built by Foundation. They speak 
for the competence of Foundation in giving tangible form to the creativeness of the engineer and the architect. 


THE FOUNDATION GROUP OF COMPANIES 


Soils Investigation + Engineering +» Construction + Equipment Service + Salvage « Towing and Docking 
THE FOUNDATION COMPANY OF ONTARIO LIMITED + THE FOUNDATION COMPANY OF 
QUEBEC LIMITED »- FOUNDATION MARITIME LIMITED +» FOUNDATION OVERSEAS LIMITED 
FOUNDATION OF CANADA ENGINEERING CORPORATION LIMITED +» NATIONAL MATERIALS 
HANDLING LTD. * CHEMIEBAU CANADA LIMITED + GEOCON LTD + ATLANTIC TUG & 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY INC. a CONSTRUCTORA DOMINICO-CANADIENSE, C. por A. 
A. D. ROSS & COMPANY, LIMITED + CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT CoO., LIMITED 

















Look UP 


look into... 
Mons anto plastics Selling your product can almost 


be child’s. play — with Monsanto plastic packaging. Lustrex™ polystyrene has superior flow 

characteristics ideal for precision injection and extrusion, and compression molding of the most 

intricate designs. Vuepak* cellulose acetate adapts easily to many fabricating methods, includ- 

ing shaping, drawing and scoring — may be printed, embossed, stapled or cemented. Strong, 

durable, see-through packaging, made of Monsanto Lustrex and Vuepak, 

promotes new business for manufacturers and retailers. Looking for FF 

bright new ideas in packaging? See your Monsanto representative. Monsanto 
MONSANTO CANADA LIMITED 


... brings the best of modern chemistry to modern industry. Montreal e Toronto 
Edmonton e Vancouver 











How Much 


EDUCATION 


Is Enough? 


Write for copies of these Sun Life educational 
booklets to Values in Education, 218 Sun Life 
Building, Montreal: 

WHY STAY IN SCHOOL? 

THE VALUE OF A COLLEGE EDUCATION 

WHY STUDY THE HUMANITIES ? 

HOW TO GET MORE FUN OUT OF SCHOOL 

ADULT EDUCATION TODAY 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND BURSARIES 

WHAT ABOUT TECHNICAL AND TRADE SCHOOLS ? 
WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT SCHOOL BOARDS 
EDUCATING YOURSELF FOR RETIREMENT 
SPORTS-TIPS FOR TEENAGERS 

FIRST AID HANDBOOK 


Today, more than ever before, an advanced educa- 
tion is almost a prerequisite for success. Every teen- 
ager capable of absorbing an education should stay 
at school until he graduates. Every promising student 
should, if at all possible, go on.to college. If your 
youngster decides to leave school two or three years 
early when there’s no necessity for it, or gives up the 
idea of college because he’s not sure what courses to 
take, he may have to pay for those few years all 
the rest of his life. 

As a public service, Sun Life of Canada offers 
several new leaflets in its recently introduced Values 
in Education series. THE VALUE OF A COLLEGE EDU- 
CATION and WHY STUDY THE HUMANITIES? should 
help your children in their search for a proper voca- 
tion. HOW TO GET MORE FUN OUT OF SCHOOL is 
directed to the young teen-ager. ADULT EDUCATION 
Topay reveals that there are more men and women 
enrolled in regular school classes for adults than 
there are children in schools. These and other leaflets 
in the Values in Education series are available with- 
out charge or obligation. 


Sun Life of Canada has many plans designed to start 
young people on their life insurance programmes at a 
time when they are in good health and the premiums 
are low. Don’t forget Sun Life’s Guaranteed Insur- 
ability Benefit. 4nd for the head of the family, there's 


the new Adjustable Policy, which offers a choice of 


options at the end of five years. There’s a Sun Life 
representative near you. Why not call him today? 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 
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One of the great life insurance companies of the world 
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The graphic arts Canadian periodicals 
promote Canadian are a showcase 
designers for their work 


The graphic arts employ more designers, artists and craftsmen 
than any other business or industry. 


Defined in a submission to The Canada Council as “the creative 
and interpretative aspects of art and design in relation to all forms 
of printed communication”, and so touching the life of the whole 
people, the graphic arts derive their main stimulus and support 
from the Canadian print media. 


In these you see the best work of thousands of artists, photog- 
raphers, typographic designers, and printing craftsmen. 


As Canada’s leading publisher of national magazines, business and 
financial periodicals, Maclean-Hunter is the nation’s principal 
showcase of the graphic arts . . . a vital part of the Canadian 
way .. . the best way for Canadians. 


MACLEAN-HUNTER Mi PUBLISHING CO. LTD. 


Head Office —481 University Avenue, Toronto 2 ¢ 1242 Peel Street, Montreal 2 « 1030 W. Georgia Street, Vancouver 5S 











NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION at Richmond and University, Toronto, the impressive 


OWNERS: Sun Life Assurance Company 
of Canada 

ARCHITECTS: John B. Parkin 
Associates, Don Mills, Ontario 

CONSULTING ARCHITECT: 
A. J. C. Paine, Montreal 

GENERAL CONTRACTOR: 
Perini Limited, Toronto 

CURTAIN WALL FABRICATOR: 
Kawneer Company Canada Limited, 
Don Mills, Ontario 




















New Sun Life Building forecasts the future with 
dramatic use of aluminum for its curtain wall exterior. 
An estimated half million pounds of aluminum will 

be used for formed sheet column covers, spandrel panels 
and fixed window extrusions. 

The services of ALCAN’s architectural sales specialists 
are freely available to architects in their selection of 
aluminum to capitalize on the architectural qualities of 
this light and gracious metal—long-term beauty, 
minimum maintenance and maximum use of floor space. 
For information on aluminum’s role in your building 
plans, consult your architect or write us at Dept. 45, 
P.O. Box 6090, Montreal. 
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ALUMINUM 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 


Quebec. Montreal« Ottawa «Toronto «+ Hamilton « Windsore Winnipeg « Calgary» Vancouver 


An ALUMINIUM LIMITED Company 
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GRUMBACHER 
PERMANENT 
_ OIL COLORS 
§ ARTISTS’ QUALITY 


37cc 





” Superior quality of rich, brilliant colors. of 
great tinting strength. They are made only dt 


vy 44 





These colors are ALL permanent and safely - 
intermixable. Their depencably unvarying 
standard of hue, buttery ccnsistency and 


popular choice with professional painters, 


Conforms to all requirements of 
mmmercial standards C598-42 issuc¢ 
at National Bureau of Standards. 


As the name PRE-TESTED implies, every batch © 
of color is checked and tested. Each must -* 
first be approved by our laboratory and must © = g _ 
then pass performance tests by professional =» *- - 
artists before it is offered for sale. 


The most popular color on the market today 
... because of value. 


a” 
(RUMBA 


OF CANADA, 170. 5S 
64 PRINCESS STREET, TORONTO 2, ONTARIO 





genuine pigments, ground in pure linseed oil. ~~ 


even texture have made these colors a most: wie 
€ Oo 
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May WE INTRODUCE Messrs. Peter 
Munk, P.Eng., and David Gilmour— 
and the stereophonic high fidelity units 
they engineer and design? Clairtone 
models are Canada’s most exciting and 
talked-about stereo hi-fi sets, and their 
enthusiastic acceptance both here and 
abroad represents a distinctive Canadian 
triumph. 
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And here we show two of the units: the 
Empress and the Princess. We invite you 
to see and hear them yourself, at fine 
stores across Canada. See Clairtone’s 
superbly-styled, hand-rubbed walnut and 
teak cabinets . . . hear the remarkable 
clarity of tone . . . discover the exclusive 
features that make Clairtone’s standard 
of performance and integrity of design 
such proud examples of Canadian skill 
and craftsmanship. Priced from $389; 
slightly higher in the United States. 


C LAI RTON E CLAIRTONE SOUND CORPORATION LTD. TORONTO * NEW YORK e LOS ANGELES 
Research and development of better Stereophonic High Fidelity and Electronic products 
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CENTRE 


THE O'KEEFE CENTRE FOR THE PERFORMING ARTS 
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The new O'Keefe Centre is a multi-purpose theatre centre designed to house the best in 


the world of the theatre, musical comedy, revue, opera, jazz, symphony, ballet and drama. 


October 31-November 19: My FAIR LADY * November 21-December 3: HARRY BELAFONTE 
December 19: MARCEL MARCEAU + December 26-January 7: TREASURE ISLAND (North 
American Debut) - January 10-14: ROYAL BALLET. Box Office telephone: Empire 3-6633 











the point is... 


The Telegram has been Canada’s most quoted daily newspaper for the last three 
and a half years. 

In the first three months of 1960, The Telegram amassed 1,673 quotes, greater 
than the combined total for the Star and the Globe and Mail. The figures were 
compiled by National Press Checking Services Ltd., an independent organization 
which carries out a continuing audit of all Canadian publications. 

The distinction of being the most quoted daily newspaper in the nation 
year after year — reflects the integrity and stature of the editorial policies and the 
ibility of editors to interest readers 


Bay and Melinda sts., Toronto 1 








EXHIBITIONS 
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From Holland: 79 paintings and 
61 drawings 
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The National Gallery of Canada (Nov. 17 
Dec. 18) 


im cooperation u nth 


The Montreal Museum of Fine Arts (Oct. 6 
Nov. 6) 
The Art Gallery of Toronto (Feb. 10 — Mar. 12) 





The Winnipeg Art Gallery Association (Jan.) 


Self Portrait (1887) by Vincent van Gogh Gemeentemusea van Amsterdam 


on tour 


LITTLE MASTERS OF DUTCH AND FLEMISH PAINTING Victoria, Vancouver, Edmonton, Calgary, Regina. 
Windsor, Winnipeg 


TOMIOKA TESSAI, 1836-1924 Vancouver, Winnipeg, Regina, Victoria, Ottawa 

AFRICAN PAINTINGS FROM NORTHERN RHODESIA Brandon, Saskatoon. Vernon, Calgary, Edmonton. 
Victoria 

NEW TALENT IN THE U.S.A., 1960 Hamilton, London, Calgary, Kingston 

THE FACE OF EARLY CANADA Kingston, Halifax, Saint John, London, Calgary, Ottawa 

ESKIMO GRAPHIC ARI Saint John, Sackville, Hamilton, Kingston, Hamilton, 


Guelph, St Catharines, Brantford. Peterborough, Oshawa 


AND 25 OTHERS 


in Ottawa* 


ALFRED PELLAN RETROSPECTIVE *Detailed list of exhibitions and 
MEXICAN ART dates may be had on request 


BRITISH CONTEMPORARY SCULPTURE 
FOURTH BIENNIAL EXHIBITION OF CANADIAN ARI 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF CANADA, OTTAWA 
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LETTER TO GOVERNOR NIXON FROM THE GOVERNOR AND COMMITTEE, LONDON, MAY 21, 1680 






STANDARD: “choice goods as can be bought for money” “You are to send us home b 


of our Ships all such goods 
defective or not acceptable | 
and to inform us wherein t! 
And also to direct us exact! 
of what form, quality & c 
every sort of goods wh. is 
there ought to be for the bes 
the Indians, And wee will « 
that you shall be supplied « 
species of Commodity in per fi 
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November, by the Society for Art Publications, 
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FAMILY CARIBOU HUNTING. Stenci/ by Niviaksiak, printed by |, 
2. SEAL HUNTER. Stencil by Pootagook, printed by Ikhalook 
3. ARCTIC RAVEN AND EGGS. Stenci/ by Mungitok 
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ESKIMO STENCILS. The Imperial Oil Review 
recently commissioned a number of Eskimo prints for an 
issue on the Canadian north. Of interest 


to teachers, the Review is available free of charge. 
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EDITORIAL 


Even the cautious optimism expressed in the article Art Means Business written precisely 
one year ago seems misplaced now. There has been little evidence during the past year of 
any profound change of attitude on the part of industry and business toward the improve- 
ment of design standards. Indeed, a review of recent work in the field of product design is 
positively depressing and, viewed in terms of Canada’s long-term economic development 


dismaying. 


In the field of public building there are a few notes of cheer, as this issue shows. Yet, at 
the same time as the Department of Transport is demonstrating what an enlightened 
deputy minister and chief architect can do, the Department of Public Works - which, 
surely, should be encouraging exemplary work - is creating buildings for future genera- 
tions to go quietly mad with. In spite of the Housing Design Council, hideous suburbs 


continue to proliferate as a swelling chorus of sociologists chant, “Our cities are sick, 


sick, sick...” 


Life presents a dismal picture . . . yes, but two things have happened during the past year 
which cause one to give two cheers for democracy. However faintly, the voice of the 


turtle is heard in the land. 


The Royal Architectural Institute of Canada has published a well-written and handsomely 
designed report of its Commission on the design of residential environment. This historic 
document has brought into focus the widespread discontent felt by an increasing number 
of Canadians with what is happening to our cities and the architectural profession deserves 
every commendation for examining its own guilty conscience — guilty, because during 
the post-war building boom the domestic field was tragically neglected. The word tragic 
is by no means too strong if it is recalled that of the first million houses built since the war 
only two percent were architect-designed. However, there are encouraging signs that the 
citizens themselves will revolt against the shoddy, ill-conceived and badly sited houses 


which sprout up around all our cities. 


The second cheer for democracy is for the public’s rejection of the insolent chariots and 
acceptance of the compact car. This has been a happy example of common sense pre- 
vailing against the mindlessness, which masqueraded under the guise of research-in- 
depth, of Detroit and Windsor. It is also a vindication of the role of the intelligent taste- 


makers in defeating the worst excesses of the advertisers in an affluent society. 


It is our faith that given the opportunity of making real choices the public will accept the 
better-designed product and it is the policy of this magazine to publicize the truly creati-’e 


work which is being done in architecture and the allied arts in Canada. A.J. 
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I: THE ENVIRONMENT 
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William Kilbourn on 


ARCHITEGTURE T0 


* 


mM: Canadians are notoriously illiterate about architecture. 
As a people we are inclined to enjoy looking at it only 
when it is being put up or torn down. And yet the shapes and 
spaces among which we live are profoundly effective in making 
us what we are. They are, like the house itself, our third parent. 
To go right to the root of the matter, with Le Corbusier: ““Tak- 
ing possession of space is the first gesture of living things, of men 
and animals, of plants and clouds — the occupation of space is the 
first proof of existence. Architecture is specifically dependent on 
space, bound to the necessity of controlling it.’ 

Perhaps because we own so staggeringly much of it, more per 
capita than anybody else, we have been unnerved at the question 
of whether we have really taken possession of our space effectively. 
Even the smallest accents of architecture in a vast and solemn 
land can radically change its character. But we have scarcely ever 
asked ourselves whether our architecture has made the Canadian 
landscape meaningful and human. I suppose it isn’t too different 
from other aspects of Canadian life: such a quantity of raw ex- 

















perience, which has been measured so often and so well by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and so rarely and so timidly by 
the Canadian imagination. 

The real trouble with most of our buildings, however, has 
nothing particularly to do with their being Canadian. It is simply 
that we have shared in the general disaster that struck Western 
architecture in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, and we 
have scarcely begun to share in the recovery. 

Before the nineteenth century, there was rarely such a thing as 
bad design in building, even in the crudest cottage. There were 
two kinds of architecture: the good and the great. By mid-twen- 
tieth century a third kind, the ugly, had joined the other two and 
became not the exception but the usual thing. It exhibits itself in 
the outward clothing of many genuine styles — all the way from 
Byzantine to Colonial to International Modern — but it lacks the 
integrity of proportion of the real thing. Sad to say it is frequently 
put up by architects. All too often the excuse is that beauty is 
merely a matter of subjective preference and the beholder’s eye. 





QUIETLY INSANE BY 


In other ages, the craftsmen-builders and the great masters alike, 
confined themselves to absolute laws of proportion, laws inher- 
ent in a few key figures of geometry first named by the Greeks 
‘as holy elements out of which God made the world in its origi- 
nal perfection.” The proportions of any building, so long as it 
kept true to its purpose and its time (and the craftsmen didn’t 
have enough imagination to try for anything else) needed only 
these simple elements, which could be found in any text-book of 
the craft, in order to be beautiful. It might not be at all original. 
Or it might happen to be a work of genius inspired by some style 
from the past or creating a new style of its own. But that is be- 
side the point. It was beautiful, in the absolute sense of the word. 

How then did the disaster come about? 

It clearly didn’t happen because men have suddenly degener- 
ated in the last century-and-a-half. In many ways they have im- 
proved. Architecture’s time of troubles was surely brought on 
by the unprecedented speed and size of social change. It was the 
coming of the industrial revolution that tempted men to throw 
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photographs by: away the craftsmen’s simple rule books and the old absolutes thy 

left: Max Fleet, Toronto contained. (Did not the mass-produced rococo bedstead in ¢ st 

bottom: Alan H. Armstrong brass at the 1851 exhibition prove that man might do anythin. ? 
And did not the Queen herself exclaim to her diary that the sig it 
of a giant decorative Irish harp, studded with real potatoes, \ 1s 
the most gratifying thing in the world:) The swift and total rev»- 
lution of modern times may have stimulated an art form like the 
novel (which could cope very well with the Victorian bourgeoisie) 
but it brought a freedom which for the time being has been a 
disaster to architecture. 

To name the arrival of industrialism as the chief cause of trouble 
is not necessarily to be anti-industrial or to sympathize with the 
sort of artsy-crafty person who won't have a television set until 

z hecan make one on his own loom. On the contrary, the materials 
and techniques of modern technology obviously offer part of the 
hope for recovery. 

The disaster hit Canada somewhat later than the more pro- 
gressive centres of Western culture. Fortunately we were so poor 
and backward that our Victorian style retained much of the 
architectural virtue of earlier times until far on into the roth cen- 
tury, as, for instance, in the superb domestic clapboard of colon- 
ial Fredericton or the best of the Quebec parish churches. The 
period boasts one new native style - the charming carpenter’s 
Gothic of the older parts of English Canada, a sort of joyful 
birthday frosting on a basically classical cake. The sheer exuber- 
ance of our High Victorian “palaces of commerce” made up for 
their lack of deeper virtues, and among the late Victorian mon- 
strosities, there was some consolation to be found in the soaring 


literary-historical dignity of the Peace Tower, and in the mag- 

~-.  «nificently located chdteau-style railway hotels (inspired though 
these originally were by Richardson’s design for the Buffalo 
Lunatic Asylum). Beneath it all, running right through nearly 
to our own day, and almost unnoticed, ran the traditional vitality 
of the clusters of barns and sheds which form the courtyards of 
the western Ontario farm. The best of these, both for the rough 
texture of weathered wood and fieldstone and for their classical 
shapes and good grouping sometimes came close to realizing in 
their raw simplicity that same ideal of perfection which Walter 
Gropius was attempting to recreate in the laboratory of the 
Bauhaus in order to renew from the very depths the integrity of 
architecture. 

The Victorian Age in Canadian architecture collapsed with the 
stock market in 1929. Only after that was it possible for an archi- 
tect to build a practice based on a newer style. But while a re- 
newal was beginning on the architectural frontiers, the damage 
in the market-place had only begun. The loss of integrity which 
was our legacy from the nineteenth century’s new freedom now 
affected nearly everything that was built. The Late Victorian 
Midas touch that once turned all to loud gilded vulgarity was 
transmuted into a spirit of architectural anaemia which looked as 
if it had been conceived in some board of preventive medicine or 
passed by a municipal sanitation authority. The fake modern, 
and its silly rococo cousin the pseudish, took possession of the 
land. Ifan architect from one of the twenty centuries that believed 
in the golden section were brought back to life in the midst of a 
modern suburb he might well conclude that our society had gone 
quietly insane. The acres of imitation Gropius are not merely 
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split level, they are schizoid — in such a modest, smug little way. 
As for many of our public buildings — bleak monoliths that might 
have been built by the slaves of Tiglath-Pileser or Ozymandias, 
King of Kings — they drive me to nostalgia for such harmless old 
shams as collegiate Gothic and mortician’s Tudor. 

There are many valid means of rescuing ourselves, and we 
must use all of them. We need a program of education for the 
renewal of our blighted vision. People really have become aware 
of a crisis in the education of the mind over the past decade, and 
a few valuable things have come from that awareness. We are by 
no means so clearly aware of needing to learn to see again. Yet 
to starve our eyes of visual beauty is to invite death as surely as if 
we starved our bodies of food and our minds of ideas. 

We need also the most thorough and persistent lobbying, at 
every political level, for the support of intelligent planning. We 
clearly need the most drastic change in the pattern that our Puri- 
tan building laws and our licentious accommodation of the pri- 
vate car has imposed on the face of things. I wonder whether the 
most effective education, the most persuasive lobbying of all, 
however, is not the direct experience of a few superb public 
buildings in the right setting — the work ofa genius like Niemeyer 
or Saarinen, or, just short of that, the sort of pleasure and excite- 
ment and magnanimity that the B.C. Electric Building lends to 
Vancouver, or the new city hall could bring to Toronto. 

“The eyes were not made for such grovelling uses as they are 
now put to and worn out by,” wrote Thoreau, “but to behold 











beauty now invisible.” When will we free our architects and 
landscapers and planners to show us what our eyes were made 
for? Perhaps only when we have experienced something of their 
best work in the midst of both suburb and of city core will we 
care strongly enough to do away with the wasteful ugliness of ° 
the environment we have inflicted upon ourselves. 

As he opened Le Corbusier’s chapel at Ronchamps in 1955, the 
archbishop of Besangon told the architect from the pulpit: “You 
said once that a style took form in the century of cathedrals that 
led to devotion in art, to forgetfulness of self and joy in life. You 
must have felt something of this inward elevation as you cast 
these walls up in space.” Judging from pictures, the chapel in- 
terior possesses the warm glowing mystery of the many-coloured 
radiance of which the abbot Suger spoke on entering the first 
Gothic church, his own abbey of St Denis. Yet with its soaring 
cloud-like billows of light concrete, the chapel is as much of our 
own day as a mobile or a supersonic plane or a modern painting. 
“The people were once ninety per cent against it,” says Professor 
Giedion (in his book, architecture, you and me, Harvard Press, 
1958), “but now they are ninety per cent in favour. Generally it 
is not the people who are against us but those who are unwilling 
to risk anything. Is the ruling taste that has befuddled the innate 
strength of the public for a century and a half disappearing at 
last? From now on will those few great spirits who have the gift 
of spatial imagination be able to concentrate on real achievements 
instead of clever imitations? It almost seems so.” 
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“The total experience of an outdoor room — space architecture” 


STREET 


About a year ago, I was commissioned as architect for 
Flemingdon Park. This will be an integrated housing 
development, situated on 350 acres of land, just below 
Don Mills in north-east Toronto. It will contain rental 
accommodation for approximately fifteen thousand peo- 
ple, as well as a shopping centre, schools, churches, play- 
grounds and parks. 

With the site plan, having been produced by the plan- 
ners, establishing the main traffic routes, total population, 
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*... little more than wide traffic arteries which are dotted with separated points of interest — the houses” 


densities, and zoning, the task presented to me as archi- 
tect was threefold: to develop designs for a variety of 
dwelling types, ranging from bachelor to large family 
accommodation; to group these into buildings; and to dis- 
pose these buildings onto the site in a manner which would 
create a totally pleasant and desirable community. 

A period of research began, during which I attempted 
to clarify just what the real nature of the problem was. I 
looked with renewed interest at various modern housing 
projects that had been builtin recent years, bothin Toronto 
and elsewhere. I also re-examined the older parts of my 
own city, experiencing with the eye first, and then con- 
firming with tape measure. I studied the plans of Geor- 
gian squares in which I had lived in London, England, 
and looked once more at my slides of the streets of Paris, 
the piazzas of Italy, the cortile of Mexico, and the village 
greens of so many old towns. I tried objectively to com- 
pare what I saw, and at the same time answer the question: 
Why was the recent growth of our cities so blatantly ugly 
in comparison with certain stimulating and satisfying 
places I had visited elsewhere: 

The closer I came to the answer, the more I realized, 
with some surprise, that there was more for me to appre- 
ciate and enjoy by analysing the best of the old, than 
there was the best of the new, regardless of who the archi- 
tect was; and by the old I included not only the examples 
of Europe, but also some of the central areas of my own 
city which had been produced by anonymous builders 
over fifty years ago, and which I was now looking at 
with new eyes. This seems an open confession that modern 
architecture has been a failure so far in the field of domes- 


tic building. Perhaps it is. Perhaps the conditions that 
produced these superior environments have forever chan- 
ged in our time, and we have not yet replaced them with 
equal or better ones. 

The fact is (and I can only refer to the limited range of 
my personal experience) that I could not find a com- 
munity built in what would be truly called the modern 
idiom which exhibited to the same degree those qualities 
which I was clearly appreciating in the older environ- 
ments. In spite of the fact that the new developments 
going up all over the u.s.a. and Canada have all the 
benefits of a technically advanced society, which should 
surpass these older examples — clean, spacious interiors, 
the broad back yards, generous front lawns, and two cars 
in every garage, I had to admit that there was something 
lacking in every case. The explanation became more evi- 
dent when I broke down the elements of comparison 
into two categories — which I will call interior and exterior. 

It is quite evident that the total experience of an en- 
vironment is a combination of passing through exterior 
spaces called streets, greens, squares and piazzas, into in- 
terior spaces contained in houses or apartments — called 
rooms. Most people experience this cycle every day, and 
have been doing so probably since man built his first 
shelters. 

Now, from the point of view of interior spaces, I have 
concluded that not much has really changed during the 
past few hundred years in the basic pattern of mass do- 
mestic architecture, which one could say was a funda- 
mental improvement. Although much is said of our 
changing ways of life, I believe that the interior of a good 
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**,.. an elegant vocabulary of form... the results of refinement...” 






Georgian row house, for example, is just as suited to con- 
temporary life as are the new bungalows in the outskirts 
of Toronto. In fact, there could be many advantages to 
the former, which I shan’t go into now. The point is, that 
the number of ways a three or four bedroom dwelling of 
restricted size can be internally planned is limited, and 
the basic house plans evolved many years ago have not 
fundamentally been invalidated (excepting certain tech- 
nical improvements in heating, plumbing and kitchen 
equipment, and the reduction of the number of walk-up 
storeys). 

Perhaps the informality of our daily pattern does per- 
mit certain living and dining areas to flow into each 
other more openly, but even here, the moment one can 
afford the space, the desire is usually for separated rooms, 
as in the past. It cannot be an accident, surely, that so many 
architects and other men of taste live in old, well designed 
houses, which they have rejuvenated. 

So, the problem does not seem to stem from within. If 
we now examine the exterior aspects of domestic archi- 
tecture, we findimmediately that here is where the greatest 
comparisons between new and old occur. And, I have 
come to believe it is in this area that the basic crux of our 

current problem lies. 
Comparing the old with the new, we observe that we 


have lost the vital element of defined exterior space — tl 
heart of urban design. Notice how anyone raving abo 
his architectural experiences abroad, praises the piazza, 
or the boulevards, or the charming streets with the sidc- 
walk cafés — all spaces rather than the buildings then:- 
selves. When we enjoy the old streets in Paris (or i 

Toronto, for that matter), it is primarily because th 

buildings flanking them are generally two to four storeys 
high, and the distance between building faces no more 
than forty to sixty feet, and often less. This relationship is 
basic — it reads as enclosure. Furthermore, it reads because 
the walls defining the street have only narrow spaces 
breaking them, thus preserving the illusion of continuous 
surface. And, when there are trees lining the street, which 
with time have formed a canopy, we have indeed the 
total experience of an outdoor room - space architecture. 
When we experience an Italian piazza, or a court in 
Mexico, or a place in Paris, it is again this defined space 
which affects us primarily — the relationships of the en- 
closing walls to each other and to the space formed. And, 
the fountain, statue, or trees in the centre, is the pivot 
about which the space moves. Added to this are the satis- 
fying elements of social activity — of life and love which 


such proximity of buildings evokes: a total expression of 


humanity, buildings and space. 

In our new communities generally of suburbia, we are 
faced immediately with 116 feet between walls fronting 
a street, due to set-back by-laws. With houses only one 
and two storeys high, and low storeys at that, there is in 
fact no street space defined at all. At best, after ten years 
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some trees may grow up to reduce this apparent width. 
But, instead of streets, we can have little more than wide 
traffic arteries which are dotted with separated points of 
interest — the houses. But no street in terms of space. And, I 
suggest that this is one of the fundamental weaknesses of 
all our new developments. To deal with the formal prob- 
lems of house design, without first integrating them com- 
pletely (not partially) with this spatial aspect, can only 
produce partial solutions. Form and space are each mir- 
rors of the other, and must be solved simultaneously. 
Furthermore, the spatial aspect is so important that when 
it is handled successfully, the fact that the buildings defin- 
ing it might be dull and innocuous, can often be un- 
noticed, or overlooked. 

Now, what of the formal aspects of domestic architec- 
ture. Again, looking at the older communities, we find 
in the buildings, whether designed by able architects, or 
built by speculative builders, as were the Georgian squares, 
an eloquent vocabulary of form. This dealt with propor- 
tion, detail and ornament, and was carried through the 
interior and the exterior. When copy books were used, 
these contained the results of years of refinement by able 
architects, and were embellished with contributions of 
skilled artisans and craftsmen. The builder had infinite 
solutions to his problems, and generally, even with his 
own improvisations, could not go far wrong. 

The results were rich in detail - bay windows, cornices, 
shutters, grilleworks, colour and patterned brickwork 
(call it borax if you like). The proportions generally were 
good, and the total effect unified. What is even more in- 


**.. the proportions generally were good” 
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“ .. the game of clichés and trite ornament, with asphalt surroundings 


to every building...” 
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teresting, is that though the house plans were basically 
the same, the fagades were treated with infinite manipu- 
lations as to entrances, windows, porches, and detail — all 
related because they came from good books, yet all suffi- 
ciently different, té maintain a sense of identity for;the 


individual occupants to enjoy. This is very desirable par=**:* 
ticularly when large numbers of people are concerned. , « 
Today, ourcopy books are stock plans produced mostly: 


by uninterested architects, who dabble in the game of 
clichés and trite ornament. But what is even sadder, is that 
when the capable architect does try, he reaches a point 
beyond which there is a vacuum — for the contemporary 
architect has little or no comparable vocabulary of form, 
detail or ornament on which he can draw. Certainly not 
of ornament. The artisans are dead, and the* machine has 
not produced a reasonable substitute. Also, one of the 
principles of the modern approach to design, which most 
architects have adhered to since the “revolution,” and 
which affects this vacuum considerably, concerns the pla- 
tonic nature of design — the rational basis of creating. It 
has been generally agreed that there is only one ideal solu- 
tion toa given problem, and once established, the designer 
should use it whenever that same problem occurs —a kind 
of disciplined truth. To talk of applying variations to 
facades of similar buildings isirrational, arbitrary, anarchy. 
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In the field of housing, the visual consequences of this 
disciplined approach can often satisfy the intellect, but at 
the same time, leave the eye and emotions starved for 
more stimulus — for exuberance and vitality. Even our 
better designed housing complexes invariably reveal this 
limitation. The fun of playful innovation in both form 
and detail seems to be a relic of the past. And, along with 
this innovation, has also gone the sense of identity which, 
even symbolically was a good and necessary element. 
(Visit Mies van der Rohe’s housing project in Detroit, to 
see what the machine-like repetition of housing as pure 
form can do to one’s sense of individuality.) 

Blasphemous as it may sound, I do suggest that arbi- 
trariness does enter the design process — that often there 
are several ways of solving a problem dealing, say, with 
the facades of similar buildings or with details. Perhaps it 
is not so wrong if the architect, faced with such a prob- 
lem, so common in housing of any scale, chooses to use 
all his solutions. Surely it depends only on his ability to 
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understand the difference between true variation anc 
gimmick — between consistency and confusion. Although: 
such freedom can open up dangerous possibilities (which 
chaotic suburbia testifies to), it also can be a liberating in- 
road which the architect can cautiously explore — bu 
without the guilty conscience he seems to bear today 
The fact that two architects solving the same problem can 
produce different, but equally valid solutions, should 
verify that such variations can be good and still honest. 

A third factor, no problem in the past, but very much 
so today, is the automobile. Regardless of how artfully 
one disposes buildings, we find that the spaces between 
them are just enough for the moving and parking of cars 
— for today, one and two cars per family is not uncom- 
mon. And, what is more serious, is the fact that most 
people desire to be able to enter direct from their car to 
their dwelling without having to walk in the open; the 
implied vast asphalt surrounds to every building is exactly 
what most of the newer housing developments have been 
forced into. I have criticized the present, and praised the 
past. At the same time, we are told: “Forget the past. 
This is a new era of space-time, great technology, atomic 
power, vision and motion. Piazza San Marco is great, 
but times have changed — it cannot be relived.” I can only 
feel regretful and suspicious — particularly when I know 
that in the field of housing, techniques have not really 
changed that much; that millions of houses are built to- 
day using the same load bearing masonry walls, stud 
partitions, wood floor joists, and punched windows that 
the Georgians used hundreds of years ago. It’s still the 
cheapest, most durable system — and that is an economic 
fact. So, should the forms really be so different? The wall 
of glass does not solve all problems, and often produces 
new ones. 

We are told again and again that the architect is a re- 
sponsible member of society, and must fight this battle 
with vigour and integrity. I do not think he has a chance 


if he tries to do this alone. I believe that one direction can - 


be in the closer fusion of the architect with the commer- 
cial builder-developer. The right architect, that is, with 
the right builder. 

With the skilled artisans no longer existent, the archi- 
tect is the only one who can step into his place. He must 
add inspiration to economics — imagination to pure func- 
tion and mass appeal. He must truly get involved with 
the real problems that present day housing embraces - 
and together with the enlightened builder, who also must 
be concerned, attempt to discover the real meaningful 
solutions to the problem. Only together can they solve 
the many vital problems dealing with construction, eco- 
nomics, finance and such things as by-laws. Only to- 
gether can they evolve naturally, and thus broaden the 
forms of our architectural vocabulary, presently so pov- 
erty stricken. 

In Flemingdon Park, this close working relationship 
has been attempted. And, out of it so far, have emerged 
one or two interesting approaches on which both the 
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architect and builder have worked as a team. A concept 
has taken shape which is providing an implement of both 
architecture and planning — for it fuses both into an in- 
separable unity. 

Described simply, we have relegated the car to its 
proper place — below the street. Main open roads will 
define large blocks of land of varying acreages, but with- 
in these blocks, cars will move and park at lower levels, 
above which people will walk. In doing this, we gain 
several things: the pedestrian way is revived; buildings 
have been brought closer together, creating intimate, 
readable spaces not unlike those of the English mews; 
we have eliminated the ugly acres of asphalt parking 
areas, thus preserving the green environment around 
buildings; and we have made possible direct connection 
between the parked car and the house — the total result 
allowing a real park concept to become a reality. 

The implications of this idea are many. As it is being 
developed, we are able to evolve a variety of forms and 
spaces demanded by the changing conditions. As the 
buildings now rise on the site, we are hoping that one 
step has been taken toward rediscovering the lost street. 
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“What housing as pure form can do to one’s sense of individuality ... 
(Lafayette Park, Detroit, Michigan) 
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by Blanche van Ginkel 


he boundless sprawl of the cities and the lack of 

urbanity in urban places are matters for concern. 
These manifestations of contemporary life are not con- 
fined to North America, although here they appear in 
their most exaggerated form — the supreme example 
being Los Angeles which is all sprawl and no urban 
centre — all for automobiles and little for people. The 
sprawling suburb grew out of the heady freedom of 
the automobile owner who no longer felt it necessary 
to live close to work, shopping, or even schools, and 
fled the crowded, dirty cities, craving space and green- 
ery; it achieved reality through speculation in cheap 
fringe land and lower taxation outside the city. 

But the fundamental needs and aspirations of man 
have not changed with new technology. Indeed, the 
desire for freedom of movement is older than the 
story of Icarus. And the need to dwell together in 
cities is as old as civilized man. Recently, a committee 
of the Royal Architectural Institute of Canada under- 
took an investigation of the residential environment 
in Canada, travelling from coast to coast and holding 
public hearings in each major city. The published re- 
port of this committee reveals a considerable degree 
of disenchantment with the suburban dream house 
and its environment. The most frequently repeated 
criticism was of its characteristics as “boring, dull, 
rubber-stamp similarity.” 

New Forms of Family Housing, by James A. Murray 
and Henry Fliess, focusses attention on the possibilities 
of housing forms which are unexploited in Canada 
today, and presents their many advantages both to the 
individual and to the community as a whole. This 
book is the result of a study commissioned by Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation and published 
by the Canadian Housing Design Council. 

Messrs Murray and Fliess state the case for more 
compact housing forms from the aesthetic and social 
points of view. Recognizing the advantages of the de- 
tached house in providing a measure of privacy, out- 
door space and human scale, they question whether 
this form of housing is the only one which can satisfy 
these criteria, and proceed to state its disadvantages 
as compared with other forms. Privacy is frequently 
an illusion where only a few feet separate one ranch 
house from the next; their gardens generally are 


larger than necessary for the play of the smallest chil- 
dren who must stay within sight and too small to con- 
tain children old enough to run and play games. More 
important, the environment which the typical sub- 
urban house creates is deadly. And the environment 
is, in effect, a part of the home. As the authors state, 
“arguments quite valid for one dwelling unit, become 
impossibly difficult as the solution for 10,000 more, 
partly because of the very ‘boundlessness’ of the sprawl 
which results. The present energetic growth of Cana- 
dian towns and cities . . . at the densities of single 
family development would devour 70,000 acres of 
former country-side each year. In itself this might not 
matter, were it not that the swollen attenuated di- 
mensions of urbanization based on single family 
growth have become quite unworkable as a town 
form.” 

The results are to the detriment both of town and 
country. Where town and country-side are clearly de- 
fined, there exists the immediate juxtaposition of man 
and nature — and the consequent possibility of enjoy- 
ing both. 

The aesthetic and social justification for more com- 
pact housing types, and for higher density of land use, 
are stated most eloquently. But a strong case could 
also be made in terms of economics. The detached 
suburban house is expensive to service, since its wide 
frontage and low density result in more linear feet of 
water pipe, sewer, road, electric cable and telephone 
line per unit than compact forms. The cost of instal- 
ling these services is borne either by the developer, 
and thus included in the price of the house, or by the 
municipality which pays for them through taxes. 
Either way we pay highly for these services. And inci- 
dentally, if we hope to inhabit a civilized, human en- 
vironment, it is high time that all the wires went 
underground. One suburban housebuilder claims that 
burying cables in one of his developments has cost 
only an additional $200 per unit — a small price to pay 
for amenity. The cost of underground installation 
would be half of this, or less, in a well-planned com- 
pact development. 

Another result of low density sprawl is in higher 
transportation costs due to the longer distances travel- 
led, whether by private automobile or by public 
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iransportation. There are also the hidden costs of ex- 
cessive roadways which ultimately, if indirectly, are 
paid by the individual. Frequently it is the public at 
large who bears the cost of suburban sprawl and not 
the suburban dweller himself. 

The authors contend that a complete range of hous- 
ing types must be used to meet the changing needs of 
a family within a community. All ages and sizes of 
families are not best served by the two types most 
generally constructed today — the detached house and 
the conventional apartment house. The study there- 
fore investigated moderately high density housing to 
fill the gap between these two, based on the design 
requirements of family identity, human scale and some 
private outdoor space. The housing designs which are 
presented in the book are variations of the row house 
and garden apartment. The units are connected side 
by side, back to back, interlocked or stacked one above 
the other. 

Possible groupings of the buildings are illustrated, 
including provision for larger play spaces and for the 
ever-present parking problem. It is clear that a variety 
of sympathetic spaces may be evolved. However, some 
of these solutions rely too heavily on extensive earth- 
moving. Where the site is barren this may be of no 
consequence, and may indeed create a beautiful new 
landscape of sunken and raised gardens. But where 
trees exist it is disastrous. A tree can only be perpetu- 
ated at the ground level at which it is growing. Some 
trees may be preserved, at great expense, in filled areas, 
by constructing wells around them, but in excavated 
areas they are completely destroyed. 

The examples illustrated in this book demonstrate 
that a high level of family privacy is possible in these 
housing forms and that there can be as great a feeling 
of contact with the ground and of identity as in de- 
tached housing. The variety of visual character which 
may be achieved in the grouping of the units is almost 
limitless, ranging from the formal dignity of an urban 
square to the informality of staggered units conform- 
ing to a hilly landscape. 

These houses provide some means for individual 
expression, if only in the back yard — with some re- 
straint to anarchy. Current suburban self-expression 
seems to find its outlet principally in the trivia of dif- 
ferent facing materials, paint colours, entrance doors 
or awnings, applied to essentially the same house. This 
freedom too frequently assumes the proportion of 
licence, which has no place in civilized community 
living. 

The attached units produce a building mass of a size 
which may be appreciated in the urban context, yet 
which has a human scale. It can produce strong visual 
forms both in building masses and in the spaces con- 
tained by them. The very repetition of units within 
the mass is conducive to harmony and rhythm. 

By a tight grouping of units land is freed for public 


open space while still maintaining a reasonably high 
density. Functionally this provides park and play- 
ground; visually it creates a hierarchy of spaces which 
contribute to the form of the community. 

As a publication, New Forms of Family Housing has 
been designed with some care. The text is well com- 
posed and illustrated. But I question the massive size 
of the page, which is out of scale with the contents. 
The large format does permit immediate visual refer- 
ence between illustrations. But the grouping of many 
items on a page poses difficult problems of page com- 
position. Furthermore, the size of the type used is 
quite large enough for legibility, but on this over- 
whelming page it seems to be too small. Every printed 
page should be beautiful - even if it is only an income- 
tax form. How much more should a design publica- 
tion show its purpose in its first visual impression. 

This book indicates that attached housing may as- 
sume many forms and contribute to a new urban 
aesthetic in Canada. The given examples only begin 
to explore the rich and exciting solutions which may 
be evolved. It is imperative that we find the means to 
improve our habitat. This is undoubtedly one of the 
tools, but it must be used with reference to the entire 
complex of city living. A solution to a housing prob- 
lem does not lie in housing alone but also in its rela- 
tionship to all the manifold activities of the metropolis. 
In terms of this broader view we may discover the 
meaningful visual relationships which are essential to 
a good city. 


Copies of New Forms of Family Housing by James A. 
Murray and Henry Fliess may be obtained from the Canadian 
Housing Design Council, Montreal Road, Ottawa 2, Ontario, 
at a cost of $6.00 each 
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Arthur C. Erickson: 


THE DESIGN OF A HOUSE 
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ARTHUR ERICKSON, architect of the Robert 
M. Filberg house, was born in Vancouver 
and still lives there. In 1950 he won the 
McLennan Travelling Scholarship and spent 
the next three years in Europe and the Middle 
East. In 1956 he was awarded a Massey 
Medal and in the same year he joined the 
staff of the University of British Columbia 
as an assistant professor 


meee architecture betrays us to history more 
than any other form of art. Through its inner 
entanglement, the external symbols of rank, the 
crucial relationship to the setting, the house bears 
witness to the aspirations and illusions due to the 
chafing of civilization on the human soul. There 
are few more poignant events in the realm of art 
than the juxtaposition of the human dwelling and 
its setting. 

The profound communion between building and 
site that existed in the domestic architecture of Japan 
and the urban architecture of Italy and Spain is 
missing in contemporary North American archi- 
tecture. For us each building must speak competi- 
tively for itself. Though in this century we seem 
unable to accept a two-sided or one-sided building 
—a corner or a facade — as complete, any building 
is, in reality only a fraction of a building when 
divorced from its site. 

Until recently we have considered the spaces 
within a building as being the sole generating spaces 
of its design. It is perhaps symptomatic of the transi- 
tion of North America from a pioneer to an urban 
culture that we are only just beginning to consider 
of equal importance the spaces without — the sur- 
roundings of the building — as integral to the design. 

The house conceived apart from its site may at- 
tain an elegant abstraction, but such a rationale of 
habitation, however brilliant, cannot fulfil both 


mands of the site. Form, space, structure, and style 
as intellectual concepts should be incidental in the 
search for the pattern of spaces predestined by 
person and site — for the house that is already there, 
invisible but inevitable. 

Since the well sited house cannot serve two sites, dominated by it, that, mistrustful of their own 
it cannot meet the pressing demands of housing as__ civilization, they reduce the building, more to 
mass produced for a mobile population. But it is landscape than architecture. Barely, if ever, is the 
only the well sited house whose presence places arrogant grace and the utterly mysterious balance 
the human in a profound context with nature and _ of the architecture of western humanism in evi- 
mankind. dence. Nor do we see the confidence of Mediter- 

In Canada, with our frontier attitude of brutal ranean man who, with deftly restrained exuberance, 
indifference to nature, the art of siting is barely makes his sites far more beautiful for the buildings 
germinant. Those aware of the site are often so springing from them. 
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The site of the Robert M. Filberg house is a 25 acre 
prominence off Vancouver Island, at midsea be- 
tween the jagged outline of the mainland and the 
Island. It is one of the high places of this earth, 
seemingly remote from civilization, Himalayan in 
the vast stillness of its views (plate 2). A long field 
sweeps up through stands of erect young firs past 
an old orchard to where two great maples spread 
heavy-leafed branches over the crown of the field. 


-Here, abruptly the hill ends in a tangled forest and 
a seaworn cliff. From the cliff edge the sea and the 
bordering ranges reach to an eastern horizon; 
through the swift trajectories of hawks and swal- 
lows, the sea breaks on green shallows two hundred 
feet below. To the south is the forest; to the west 
over the orchard is the distant village of Comox, 


its bay and its white glaciers. 


The magic of the site is in its edges off which 
space tumbles into infinity. Here, the eye led to 
infinite space, the lure of horizons, the mystery of 
reflections, confounded so that it never stops, could 
not lose its enchantment. Here, a house could not 
arrest the flow of space across the setting nor mini- 
mize its vastness — but rather lead space gently, 
tender it and release it. No space could end nor 
begin here but only suffer a subtle metamorphosis. 
The house must seem to hover, to have alighted 
momentarily and yet to have been there forever, 
for all the surroundings to the limit of the glacier 
must appear to have been arranged for its arrival. 
The glaciers, the islands, the village pier, the forest, 
the old orchard, the maples, would be part of its 
composition. It would tell tales about the site that 
chad not been told before: point to the horizons, 
describe the plateau, create vistas, mirror images, 
echo structure, and reach to the maximum exten- 
sion into its surroundings. 

From a platform creating a horizon at the cliff’s 
sdge, down a long flight of steps beside the maple, 
past a fountain basin through a tall vaulted room, 
the main space would extend and climb to the plat- 
form of the living room, to be expanded outward 
across the swimming pool to the bay and glacier. So 
that a pool edge would not inhibit the free sweep of 
space, the water surface would extend to overflow 
its lip, and merge its reflection with the reflection 
of the bay below. This would be the main axis of 
uninterrupted space along which the accommoda- 
tion of the house would be arranged (plate 3). An- 
other axis would cross this, counterbalancing it. A 
platform under the great maple marking the crown 
of the field would create a horizon over which only 
the serrated outline of the coast range twenty miles 
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north would appear. From this the secondary axis 
would descend steps to a tall passageway, reach the 
crossing where space would explode to all sides, 
and continue to a platform from which the space 
would drop through a long inclined tunnel cut 
through the forest a half mile to the beach. The 
waves breaking on the beach framed at the end of 
the tunnel would be part of the composition of the 
entranceway. To counteract the downward plunge 
of space, a strip skylight would permit the vertical 
release of space and at the same time separate the 
living room into a separate pavilion. 

As the concept of the house developed, the basic 
impulse of twentieth century architecture, the con- 
tinuity of space and the unification of inner and 
outer space, became the motivation of the design. 
Thetwoaxes bound the inner space to infinite space; 
the extensions of floor, wall and roof planes beyond 
the limits of the interior united it with the imme- 
diate surroundings; the liberal use of glass and the 
penetration through it of solid planes dissolved the 
transition from inside to out. The outside screens of 
the living room made its exterior glass wall nearly 
invisible by tending to delimit the inside living 
room space. But a similar coupling of screens on 
the dining terrace enclosing a purely exterior space 
with a solid roof over it (whereas the adjacent room 
is open to the sky) made the position of the enclos- 
ing walls even more ambiguous (plate 2). The ma- 
sonry sidewalls of the living room, by turning out- 
wards, to enclose outside space, released inside space. 
By allowing no architectural statement to be com- 
plete, that is a geometric or symmetrical whole, the 
house would appear to have been corroded away, 
eaten into by the outside space (plate 1). As painters 
know, the mind completes incomplete forms and 
by overlapping combines them with adjacent forms; 
in this case the adjacent form was the site itself. All 
the walls and platforms of the building extended 
into the site not to end there but to be lost in vege- 
tation (plate 4). So that the house would appear to 
emerge from, and be part of the landscape, only the 
roof and upper walls shake free and spring against 
the sky as architecture. 







































Consistent with this, the lower walls are of ma- 
sonry, massive, protective, and related to the earth. 
The upper walls through their varying degrees of 
translucence and transparency seem to be weightless 
screens (plate 5). The lower walls are separated from 
the function of support, and are arranged freely 
both inside and outside the building suggesting old 
garden walls half submerged in sand. The long 
cedar wall of deep battens seems as free as a garden 

















fence even though it acts as solid wall, window and 
screen within its length. Only the upper walls are 
part of the structure, acting as bracing, but separated 
from the lower walls so that the structure appears 
to float independent of the sheltering ground spaces. 

An equivocal contradiction occurs between the 
lower and the upper walls, between the expansion 
of space at the ground level and the subtle contain- 
ment of space at the upper level. The round columns 
and the drums plastically rotate the space around 
the corners, and emphasize the enclosure. The drums 
~ added long after the first sketches — punctuate the 
house at the rhythmic interval, and by their weight 
emphasize the lightness of the columns, enhancing 
the floating nature of the upper house yet at the 
same time anchoring it down. 

With this a more substantial roof was needed to 
hover over the shifting planes of the floor. It needed 
depth to give it lightness and a knife-edged eave to 
dissolve it into the sky. It needed to spring from the 
columns and expand towards the light, and flat 
horizontal planes to relate it to the floor. The re- 
verse curve achieved this, and resolved as well the 
gentle introduction of light into the interior. 

Light brings life to a building. With its constant 
change of colour, intensity and position, it is the 
most important of building materials. It does not 
stop with daylight — a house is a different house at 
night — the negative of itself full of darkness and 
obscurity instead of light. Night light dissolves the 
forms, changes the dimensions, creates the sub- 
stanceless dream and brings a magic into architec- 
ture as yet unexploited. Light has been my pre- 
occupation in architecture. Through the Smith, 
Massey, and Stegeman houses, and the plastic cabana 
to this, the source, kind, and effect of light has been 
my principal study. Here, the effect of the curved 
soffits and the translucent walls is one of light gently 
dispersed. The reflecting surfaces and the skylights 
act to introduce light from all sides. On a dull day, 
the interior is radiant, at night the floor and roof 
planes become luminous surfaces reflecting the star- 
light, moonlight, and the light of the village into 
the house. The night lighting is concealed at top and 





bottom of the wooden drums so that the working 


structure appears to be the source of radiation (plate 
6). Controlled by rheostat, light ranging from a red 
glow toa brilliant daylight emanates from the drums 
and floats the ceiling and washes over the floor. 

The materials of the building were purposely few 
and of local origin where possible. Grey or white 
terrazzo floors, plaster ceilings, local pink granite 
laid to conceal all mortar, all visible framing and 
finishing wood of clear yellow cedar, a dark jewel- 
wood for downstairs veneer, lemonwood for up- 
stairs veneer, and fittings of brass. Paint was used 
only where absolutely necessary for preservation 
purposes. 

The landscaping other than the building of the 
pool, and structures at the extremities of the prop- 
erty to extend the house further, was to consist of 
little more than the placing of a few boulders, a few 
shrubs and some sculpture. The wild field was to 
converge at the terraces of the house to heighten the 
contrast between wilderness and civilization. 

The design of a house is a personal and complex 
procedure. It involves other persons profoundly and 
irrevocably. It is they who set the task, provide the 
challenge and the inspiration. 

But rarely can another person participate in the 
harried hours of creation. Very rarely has he the in- 
sight into the subtle byways of design to contribute 
the wisdom that clarifies and resolves. Rarely if ever 
can one work with another person on such a plane 
of understanding and accord that his wishes and 
one’s own are identical. In this, Rob Filberg’s role 
was immeasurable. Tragically, after participating 
in its creation, he did not live to inhabit his house. 
But his presence pervades it. If the house appears to 
have achieved a measure of grace, an abundance of 
light, a handsome or a noble bearing, consider it to 
bea humble tribute to this in him. So may it honour 
him. 


photographs by Herbert L. McDonald 




























































THE JOSEPH H. 
HIRSHHORN 
HOUSE 


BLIND RIVER, ONTARIO 


Truly creative and adventurous domestic building is 
rare in Canada, no doubt because of the lack of in- 
spired or inspiring clients. In developing the Blind 
River area Mr Hirshhorn, whose patronage of the 
arts is well-known and whose collections of modern 
painting and sculpture are among the world’s finest, 
envisaged a model town of contemporary design. 
Much work was done on this project, but unhappily, 
changing political and economic circumstances pre- 
vented Mr Hirshhorn from realizing his dream. 

Among the projects which reached completion was 
his own house and guest-house. This is sited on well- 
wooded, rolling land, facing Bootlegger’s Bay, an in- 
let off Lake Huron. The estate had been shockingly 
despoiled but Mr Hirshhorn has restored it to a re- 
markable example of the combination of man-made 
and natural beauty. 

It is ironic that this house, like the Filberg house, 
should be so inaccessible to public view. 











Architects: JOHN B. PARKIN ASSOCIATES, Architects 
ind Engineers in association with PHILIP JOHNSON 
\.LA., New York City 
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RT MEANS BUSINESS 


by Alan Jarvis 


Ope almost completely in Canada, are the days when the 
only suitable decoration for a business office was a fly- 
specked daguerrotype of Our Founder. It has become fairly 
commonplace, in my experience, to confer in offices and board 
rooms on the walls of which hang interesting original paintings. 
I say interesting in order to exclude those Canadian offices and 
board rooms where the daguerrotype has simply been replaced 
by a genuine hand-painted oil of the founder or by genteel 18th 
century masterpieces of doubtful authenticity and the all-too- 
frequent offices decorated with the original of the painting used 
on the company’s calendar. 

It is still, however, comparatively rare to find offices and pack- 
ing plants as richly endowed with fine works as that of the late 
J. Stanley McLean of Canada Packers or that of Fred Mendel in 
Saskatoon. (I wonder what connection there can be between art- 
collecting and meat-packing: Rembrandt’s Flayed Ox?) And, of 
course, it is a unique experience anywhere in the world to en- 
counter offices such as those of Joseph H. Hirshhorn, where you 
run an obstacle race through what must be the finest collection 
of roth and 2oth century sculpture extant, not to mention Hirsh- 
horn’s almost equally fabulous — and catholic - collection of 
paintings. 

Also, itis becoming aconstant, ifnot commonplace, experience 
when visiting new industrial and business premises to find that 
the hand of the artist has been employed somewhere. Sculpture 
in the parking areas of Montreal supermarkets; George Swinton’s 
mosaic mural on the front of a Winnipeg bowling alley; Art 
Price’s bronze abstractions for Bell Telephone, many examples 
leap to mind. Good examples are even to be found on Federal 
buildings (it is amazing what one imaginative Deputy Minister 
can achieve), such as Kenneth Lochead’s witty mural for Gander 
Airport or the elegant and also monumental sculptured screen by 
Louis Archambault which was installed at the Uplands airport, or 
the shockingly brilliant (and, I think, successful) mural by Harold 
Town in the Saunders generating station at Cornwall. These 
examples come to mind after, of course, one has thought of out- 
standing examples of art in the service of business as Imperial 
Oil’s head office in Toronto with its monumental murals in the 
entrance by Ron York Wilson, the more intimate cafeteria mural 
by the late Oscar Cahen, the program of changing exhibitions; 
and after thinking of the federal government’s most remarkable 
adventure into the field of creative patronage to date — Canada’s 
participation in the Brussels Worlds Fair of 1958. 

Anyone travelling widely in Canada will also have been struck 
by the increasing number of industrial buildings where manage- 
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ment has clearly learned — or the architects have successfully per- 
suaded them - that the design of the building itself is a powerful 
form of advertisement: Atlas Steel in Welland, the B.C. Electric 
Building in Vancouver, the Laidlaw Lumber building in Toronto, 
Ortho Pharmaceutical in Don Mills. You cannot drive down 
Yonge Street without noticing how the Pitney-Bowes building 
sticks out like a good deed in a naughty world. Perhaps I should 
also mention the magnificent Philip Johnson-Mies van der Rohe 
building created by the House of Seagram but . . . alas, it stands 
on Park Avenue, N.Y.C.! 

If I find it difficult to comment happily on most federal build- 
ings, let us look with delight at what is happening in the civic 
field: Ottawa’s new city hall which combines great subtlety of 
detailing with bold massing and magnificent siting; Edmonton’s 
handsome if less happily sited city hall; Hamilton’s unfinished 
but immensely promising city hall and finally, Toronto’s con- 
troversial and splendid city-hall-in-prospect. Note that Edmon- 
ton’s city hall boasts a fountain by Lionel Thomas, Ottawa’s has 
two fountains (though so far they have not operated as such) by 
Louis Archambault and a very clever coat-of-arms in aluminum 
by Art Price, that the Hamilton architects and council have em- 
ployed John Hall as art consultant and the building will be em- 
bellished with murals and sculpture commissioned by means of 
closed competitions. Think, also, what could happen in Toronto 
if the architects and council decide to spend the usual one per 
cent of the building’s cost on art. How many sculptors’ and 
muralists’ heads will be in a whirl! 

So far I have been painting a wonderfully rosy word picture 
but... 1 have been writing with an Olivetti Lettera 22 and that 
brings me down to earth with a bump. To be sure, the hand of 
the artist has been at work in Canadian business, perhaps to a sur- 
prising degree in the past ten years, but can we find anything to 
compare with the Olivetti company’s use of artists, designers, 
and architects to produce a ““corporate image” which is the most 
admirable — and commanding — in the world: Is there a single 
Canadian company which has employed art in the service of 
business as successfully and consistently as the Container Cor- 
poration of America? Now a depressing thought creeps in: how 
many important businesses or industries in fact have their design 
and advertising images imposed upon them by parent companies 
in the u.s.A. or elsewhere. Then, yet another depressing thought 
comes to mind: when the Canadian National Railways announced 
along-term program to create a “total new-look” for the system 
the company said it could not find a Canadian designer compe- 
tent for the job and that it was therefore employing an American. 








Above: Model of the proposed 
Toronto City Hall. Architect: 
VILJO REVELL. (Photograph by 
Panda, Toronto) 


Opposite page: Headquarters build- 
ing of the British Columbia Electric 
Company. Architects: THOMPSON, 
BERWICK AND PRATT. 

(Photograph by Ed Pryor) 
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Ortho Pharmaceutical Building, Don Mills, Toronto, Architects: JOHN B. PARKIN ASSOCIATES. (Photograph by Panda, Toronto) 


Once the mood of depression has set in, the mind is flooded 
with horrible images: our capital city endowed with buildings 
whose pseudo-monumentality will, alas, endure forever; office 
buildings on University Avenue in Toronto which might have 
been things of beauty and a joy forever but whose egregious 
dulness may not even be counteracted by the new city hall; 
banks where the sculptor’s chisel has been blunted by the patrons’ 
ghastly good taste; industrial products in which American ‘styl- 
ing’ has been Canadianized (only such a nasty word will do) by 
the addition of a tasteful maple-leaf or a beaver slapping the price- 
tag with its tail; foyers and interiors which are masterpieces of 
Misunderstood Modern — by now a fully established and docu- 
mented style - adorned with mock-sculpture, decorative devices 
which were born on a drawing board and not in the studio of the 
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trained sculptor; printing and graphic design (some of it official, 
and therefore traversing the world as a projection of Canada) in 
which the craftsmanship is as mediocre as its art-work; the list, 
sadly, is almost endless. 

But let us turn the coin over again and look on its brighter face. 
There are examples, as we have seen, in Canada where artists and 
businessmen have formed happy and productive partnerships. 
The important thing is to find out how this came about if we are 
to hope for a better future. In some instances — as in the case, for 
example, of J. S. McLean - the businessman understood the 
artists. It was as simple as that and the reverse proposition proves 
always to be true: where the collaborations have resulted in artistic 
failure it is, as George Nelson pointed out long ago, because the 
artist and the businessman simply do not see things the same way. 






























































Where the businessman does possess inherent taste and under- 
standing of, and respect for, the artist, architect and designer the 
result can be prodigious and, in order not to be invidious, I will 
cite three well known non-Canadian examples: Signor Olivetti, 
Walter Paepke of Container Corporation and Sir Colin Ander- 
son of the Orient Line. 

Looking closely at the Canadian scene it is clear that the archi- 
tects have played a key role, first of all in selling his client on a 
good building design, then on the importance of using sculptors 
or muralists — and the client may be a federal deputy minister, as 
with Gander and Uplands, or a city council, as in Ottawa, Ed- 
monton, and Hamilton, as well as the chairman of the board of a 
private company. This is as it should be, if architecture is to con- 
tinue in its historic role as the mother of the arts and we must 
continue to look to the architects, first of all, if we are to hope 
for any improvement in the Canadian scene. But, we must not 
look only to the architects nor should we expect too much from 
them. The creative architect can only go as far as the imagina- 
tion of his client will allow and this, in the long run, means as far 
as “the public” will go, for the clients are part of the public. Also, 
it is too much to expect that all architects will possess, or acquire, 
the specialised knowledge and taste which will make them truly 
creative patrons of the arts. Perhaps we should hope the archi- 
tects will add a new partner to their firms alongside the consult- 
ing engineers — the professional art advisor or consultant, the man 
whose job it is to understand both client and creative artists. 

As for the wider education of the client, and the client as member 
of the public, we must look for help wherever it can be found: 
from the universities — which so far have given a poor lead; from 
the professional art critics — but so far Canada possesses embar- 
rassingly few of these; from the artists themselves — but still too 
few of them understand the nature of disciplined collaboration; 
from the advertising profession. 

As the largest employer, perhaps, of creative talent in this coun- 
try, the advertising profession could lead the revolution by per- 
suading its clients to see the problem of sales in the wider context 
of corporate identity; to see that everything from the design of 
the company’s letterheads, to the architecture of its buildings, 
the decoration of the offices, the lettering on the trucks, as well as 
the sculpture in the forecourt and the mural in the board room, 
can—and should—be the work of artists. For, as Egbert Jacobson, 
design director for the Container Corporation, once said, ““When- 
ever business has employed artists in its contact with the public, 


it has led its field.” 


Don Mills Shopping Centre, Toronto. Architects: 
JOHN B. PARKIN ASSOCIATES. (Photograph by Panda, Toronto) 
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Pitney-Bowes building, Toronto. Architects: JOHN B. PARKIN ASSOCIATES. 
(Photograph by Panda, Toronto) 





At left are seen a few of the in- 
dividual component forms for the 
Uplands Airport screen being 
brought from the foundry. 
(Photograph by Jean-M. Millet, 
Longueuil) 


On the opposite page is a view 


showing flight form in the reflect- 


ing pool, with aluminum screen 
in the background. (Photograph 
by Malak, Ottawa) 





J. A. Norman: 


LOUIS ARCHAMBAULT 
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General view of the entrance, Uplands Airport, 
Ottawa. Architects; GILLELAND and STRUTT, Ottawa. 
Chief architect for the Department of Transport: 
ALEX RAMSAY 


Below and on the opposite page: Details of aluminum 
screen, Uplands Airport. (Photographs by Tsin Van, 
Ottawa 





TaN arresting new interpretation of the sun by Canada’s ©: 
standing sculptor is about to hold sway high above : i¢ 
lobby of the new Sun Life Building in Toronto. Sunburst, as i: is 
called, is the creation of Louis Archambault whose other wo: ks 
— notably his terracotta wall for the Canadian pavilion at +e 
Brussels World’s Fair(1958)—have won him internationalacclaiin, 

Sunburst is about three thousand pounds of bronze — cast froin 
resin patterns — eight feet high by nine wide, symbolizing the 
company’s size and vigour. The design is original and spectacu- 
lar, to say the least. 

While work on the sculpture was in progress this summer, we 
visited Archambault at his home-cum-studio in the Montreal sub- 
urb of St Lambert. The weather being fine and the sculpture 
large, the studio had been moved into the garden where, at a 
huge table under the trees, the artist was at work. The clay rays 
of the sun had already taken form and stretched over the table 
like half an immense starfish. Patting and jabbing at these, or 
sprinkling them from a spray gun (clay cracks and shrinks, if it is 
allowed to dry in the sun), he patiently answered questions on 
art and architecture and gave forthright views on the artist in the 
workaday world and on total expression. 

















Archambault, who during the war took a job as plastics fore- 
man at a Canadian Marconi factory, believes the artist should be 
in the thick of everyday life and that the trend is towards this. 
Architects, for example, are gradually beginning to call upon 
irtists, sculptors, muralists, for their services — a healthy sign for 
both architecture and art. 

He personally likes what he calls this involvement, and enjoys 
working toward a specific purpose in association with others - 
architects, engineers, contractors — in the same way as an artist's 
work was an integral part of larger projects in mediaeval times. 
He calls this total expression. 

“This sort of work is entirely different from the artist impro- 
vising on his own. Take the Sun Life Sunburst, for example. 
Many things other than art had to be taken into account. Costs 
were an important factor. The design itself required approval. 
Engineers had to be consulted; the material used had to have 
sufficient strength. Even the tips of the final work had to be X- 
rayed for possible flaws. Casting in bronze requires the use of a 
foundry and constant supervision at that stage is necessary. 

“On the other hand, of course, the artist must remain free in 
the matter of design. In the same way as the doctor must be free 








to recommend the cure, the artist is entitled to freedom in how to 
achieve the required result. This is sometimes difficult for people 
to understand; they get an idea in their mind on how a thing 
should look. The musician commissioned to do a specific work 
is not told how to arrange the notes. It must be the same for the 
artist. Otherwise the proposition will become too narrow and he 
will not be able to do good work.” 

There was some danger of this happening, Archambault said, 
with the design for his work at the Canadian pavilion at Brussels. 
This was an immense project — a wall 125 feet long by ro feet 
high. The theme of the wall was that it should speak of Canada, 
but at first there was some suggestion that the wall be divided 
into segments each devoted to one province. Archambault con- 
sidered this idea too rigid and won his point. That wall, which 
took two years to make, is now the property of the National 
Gallery of Canada. 

He was given a free hand with Sunburst’s design. After work- 
ing on hundreds of sketches, he finally evolved the pattern which 
he felt would produce the correct effect in bronze. The next 
stage was to make a reduced scale model which was submitted 
and approved. Then he drew a huge master plan of the final 




















ARCHAMBAULT, who began his artistic career as a ceramist, 
has continued to work in this medium. Below is shown his 
mural for the Hickson Library, Montreal. Architects: 
DURNFORD, BOLTON, CHADWICK arid ELLWOOD. 
(Photograph by Max Sauer, Montreal) 


Below: Detail of ceramic and aluminum screen for the Canadian pavilion at 


the Brussels International Fair, designed by LOUIS ARCHAMBAULT atid NORMAN 
SLATER. This screen was purchased by the National Gallery of Canada and 
may be seen on the south terrace of the Lorne Building, Ottawa. (Photograph 
by D. W. Buchanan, Ottawa) 









































The pictures at the top of this and the opposite page show ARCHAMBAULT at 
work on the full-scale model for the Toronto Sun Life Building’s Sunburst. 
At right is a photograph of the maquette. The finished work will be in bronze 
and is eight feet high by nine feet wide, Architects: JOHN B. PARKIN 
ASSOCIATES. (Photographs by Jean-M. Millet, Longueuil) 


work, and for several months this occupied an entire wall of his 
studio. He then moved outside to the table in the garden. 

The precise outlines were drawn on the table, pegged out with 
small nails so that the levels should be exact. Now he was ready 
to start work with clay. 

Only half the sculpture was thus modelled, as Sunburst is 
symmetrical and the two halves identical. A resin pattern was 
taken from the clay, and this in turn was used for casting the 
two halves in bronze at a Montreal foundry. 

Louis de Gonzague Pascal Archambault was born in Montreal 
in 1915. In 1936 he graduated with a B.A. from Jean de Brébeuf 
College, enrolling in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts of Montreal the 
same year. He took one year of drawing and two of pottery, 
and through pottery, “discovered ceramic sculpture and gradually 
the whole world of three-dimensional inventions.” 

His work has been exhibited in Canada, the United States, 
the United Kingdom, Belgium, France, Italy and other coun- 
tries. He was the only Canadian sculptor whose work was shown 
at the Festival of Britain, 1951. This was a 10-foot-high mytho- 
logical bird, Oiseau de Fer, made of welded iron plates. He built 
another of these birds on the shores of a Laurentian lake in 
1955. He has won a Canadian Government Overseas Award, the 
Allied Arts Medal of the Royal Architectural Institute of Canada 
(1958) and a Canada Council special award (1959). In addition 
to the Sun Life project, he has sculptured two fountains, 19 feet 
high, made of welded aluminum plates, for the new Ottawa 
City Hall, and has done screens of massive metal figures of 
flight for the new Uplands Air Terminal at Ottawa. He also de- 
signed the mural for the new Fraser Hickson library in Montreal. 














SLATER was trained both as architect and industrial designer an 
his work spans a wide range from architecture proper through 

industrial design ( furniture etc) to sculpture. He first came into 
prominence through his collaboration with LOUIS ARCHAMBAL 
on the Brussels’ ceramic and aluminum mural, and his own de- 


sign for the great aluminum ingot in the Canadian pavilion. 


Recently he has collaborated with other architects in a variety 
allied arts 
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)pposite is SLATER’S Bird Fountain for the Rockland Shopping 
Centre, architects IAN MARTIN and VICTOR PROUS. It consists of 
'0 hammer-formed aluminum shapes symbolizing birds in flight. 
Each bird has its own water supply controlled by its own valve 
ind jet. All aluminum has been anodised and all plumbing fit- 
ings are in stainless steel. The base of the pool is lined with a 
an-patterned glass mosaic. 
. Worthy of particular note, since it is so rarely found - especially 
in shopping centres — is the uniformity and high standard of de- 
gn of lettering and fascia in the Rockland project 
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On the east and west elevations of Morgans Store, at the Rock- 
land Shopping Centre, are walls which consist of 700 trapezoid 
shaped aluminum fins designed by NORMAN SLATER. These have 
been ramset to a concrete block wall. The fins are coloured natu- 
ral aluminum, black and gold through the anodic process. The 
white portions are applied baked enamel. Each wall measures 
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Acting as general architectural consultant to the architects PERC \ 
BOOTH anid T, PRINGLE AND SONS, industrial engineers, and 
HERBERT SWANSON, consultant, SLATER was responsible for 
many details of the new c1BA building, Montreal, including 
interior materials and colours, furniture and equipment. One « 
his contributions to the C1BA project is a screen, marking off t] 
parking area, which is made of 51 aluminum triangles on 17 
tripods. They are quarter-inch aluminum plate, eight feet tall, 
anodised and coloured with the company’s dyes — black, bronz 


olive, slate-blue, vermilion and violet 
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ifteen years of work, study and research have confirmed 

Claude Vermette in the belief that ceramics have great pos- 
sibilities as a valid aesthetic treatment of surfaces, integrated with 
architecture rather than applied to it. For those who weary of 
the cold, stripped white box and monotonously uniform modern 
buildings, Claude Vermette’s materials open new and exciting 
possibilities. 

The leap from painting to the industrial production of ceramics 
followed a logical, if difficult, course. As an art student of the 
Reverend Brother Jerome at the college Notre-Dame in Montreal, 
where Claude Vermette was born, he came under the influence 
of Riopelle, Borduas and other influential and talented French 
Canadian painters. Here too, he met and formed lasting friend- 
ships with Jean-Pierre Mousseau and Gerhard Notebaert, both 
recognized in Quebec today as daring innovators in painting 
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and architecture. At 16 Claude Vermette exhibited with and 
became a member of the Société des Artistes Contemporaines. 
He then went to Europe where his studies helped him develop 
his theory that the particular light and landscape of this country 
requires different colour than that used in, say, Italy or Florida 


if brick and tile are to live in harmony with their surroundings. 
In 1952, he accepted an invitation to teach ceramics at the 
Centre d’Art in St Adéle. Here he was able to do research to 
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develop significant advances in the use of new clay formulae and 
new modules, to experiment in the use of presses which bring 
five tons to bear on narrow tiles only three-sixteenths of an inch 
thick, and to work with ovens which baked his tiles at 2,400 
degrees. In collaboration with Jean-Pierre Mousseau, he not 
only made important technical advances but further developed 
theories of colour in relation to Canadian light and climate. 

By May of 1957 he held his first exhibition, at Predilictions, 
the interior design studio of Yves Groulx in Montreal. This 
created favourable comment in the press and aroused the interest 
of architects and designers. 

This exhibition was followed two years later by Orientations 
59, held in collaboration with Jean-Pierre Mousseau at the Denyse 
Delrue Gallery. The enormous advances made in the two year 
period were remarked upon by both the press and visitors to the 
exhibition. The summer following Orientations 59, Vermette 
visited ceramic works in France, Italy, Spain, Finland and in 
Denmark. He came back convinced that the old systems of 
ceramics had nothing to offer. He felt that new industrial techni- 
ques were required, and his convictions about the light and 
colour problems were strengthened. Since his return, his affilia- 
tion with Electro Porcelain Limited has permitted him to put 
these theories into commercial practice. 

His tiles and bricks are now being manufactured in Waterloo, 
Ontario, by Electro Porcelain, Limited. The bricks 2'/, by 12 
inches are curved, the glaze is not applied evenly but allowed to 
shade, giving depth and tone to the colours. These bricks come 












in a magnificent red, ochre yellow, a brilliant blue and whit: 
The tiles, 2 by 6 inches, are made in more than ninety variations 
of colour and design. When they were first exhibited in Montreai, 
Mr Robert Ayre, critic of the Montreal Star said: “This is the 
sort of thing that is changing the face of Canadian architecture.” 

In June 1960 Claude Vermette was invited to exhibit at the 
University of California in San Francisco. Leading ceramists and 
architects from the Eastern coast attended the opening and were 
unanimously enthusiastic. David Perlman, a well known west 
coast commentator and art critic, said in a broadcast: “The pro- 
fessors and students of the school of architecture were astounded 
at the beauty of this work, and the Dean of Architecture, Mr 
William Wurster, remarked that it was a unique contribution to 
the unifying of art and architecture.” At this exhibition Vermette 
exhibited five large murals, numerous samples of his bricks and 
tiles and a number of photographs, in black and white, and in 
colour, of work he has done. 

One realizes when meeting Claude Vermette, and listening to 
him talk about his work and its future possibilities, his deep 
desire to create a climate in which he and other artists and de- 
signers will be able to contribute their talents and skills to the 
development of a Canadian culture, not in any narrow sense, 
but as a part of the whole. In working with those architects who 
have commissioned him, he has found no obstacles to the col- 
laboration that is essential. He knows he shares with them the 
desire to create buildings in which people will live and work in 
harmony with their surroundings. IRENE KON 
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The demand for a less austere finish, 
both interior and exterior, than has 
prevailed for more than a gencration 
finds one satisfactory solution in 
Vermette’s richly textured ceramic 
walls. They also provide the architect 
with an enormous potential for the 
exploitation of colour 
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RICHARD WILLIAMS 
JIM WILLER 
GEORGE SWINTON 


The work on these two pages shows the effective results which can be obtained 
when the architect and the sculptor plan together to produce a unified design, 

a design where sculpture compliments and reinforces the architectural concept. 
These pictures show the work of three Manitoba sculptors, GEORGE SWINTON, 
RICHARD WILLIAMS and JIM WILLER, who worked in co-operation with the 
architects, GREEN BLANKSTEIN AND RUSSELL ASSOCIATES, ont the Polo Park 
shopping development in the Winnipeg area. Plans for the sculptures were 
initiated right from the beginning and grew as an integral part of the over-all 
design. Mock-Wall (plate 1) and Birds in a Bluff (plate 2) by rtcHARD 
WILLIAMS; Sun Dial (plate 3) and Cocks and Sun (plate 4) by jim WILLER; 
Acrobats Fountain (plate 5) by GEORGE SWINTON 














all photographs by Henry Kalen, Winnipeg 
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One of the reasons that sculpture has lagged behind the other arts in 

Canada is that there is no fine-art foundry in this country. This has 
meant not only great expense to the sculptors, who have been forced to 
send their work to the United States or Europe for moulding, but, more 
important, it has meant that artists and students have had no opportunity 
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for experiment. ART PRICE, Ottawa sculptor and mastercraftsman in 
many media, has recently gone into a local foundry to learn casting tech- 
niques and continue with experimental work, technical details of which 





he is happy to share with other artists 
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ART PRICE used a novel technique 
for casting these aluminum wall 
sculptures. He carved directly into 





the material (greensand) in which 
the metal was to be poured. From 
left to right: Sound Symbols, Bell 
Telephone Building, St Lambert, 
Quebec; Collecting the Cosmic 
Rays, aluminum and bronze, Bell 
Telephone Building, Chicoutimi, 
Quebec; Coatof Arms, forthe City 
of Ottawa. (Photographs by: Art 
Price ; Hayward Studios, Montreal; 
Panda, Toronto) 














ART PRICE is shown here in an Ottawa foundry working 
on his Family Group, a 5,950 pound piece commissioned 
by the Prudential Insurance Company. Working directly 
in baked core sand( figure 1) price first makes a full-scale 
positive from his original model. Negative moulding pieces 
are made from this. Then( figure 3) the positive is ground 
down three-eights of an inch, the thickness of metal 


desired. Thus the model now becomes the core for the 
finished work. The model and the moulds are finally 
locked up ready for moulding ( figure 2). (Photographs by 
Ted Grant, Ottawa) 
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R. YORK WILSON 








The O’ Keefe Centre for the Performing Arts, 
Toronto (see model below) was designed by EARL 
C. MORGAN and PAGE & STEELE, with EGGERS AND 
HIGGINS, of New York, as architectural consultants. 
It seats 3,200 people, cost $12,000,000 and is said 
to have the most flexible entertainment facilities 
possible in a single structure. A main feature of the 
interior decoration is a mural painted b yy R. YORK 
witson. Called Seven Lively Arts, it is divided 
into sections which deal with various periods in the 
history of painting, sculpture, architecture, music, 
literature, the dance and drama. The mural is 
frankly decorative in intent. It is 100 feet long by 
15 feet high 













At left: Seven Lively Arts, a mural by R. YORK 
WILSON, for the O’ Keefe Centre, Toronto. It is 
100 feet long by 15 feet high 


photographs by Gilbert A. Milne 


At right is a picture of the artist at work on the 
cartoon for the mural. The picture below shows the 
finished work in relationship to the lobby which it 
dominates 








IV: INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 


ROBIN BUSH 
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Having designed a good building, and having enhanced it with interesting 
sculpture, the over-all effect can still be ruined by badly designed furnish- 
ings. On these two pages are examples of the kind of well-designed func- 


tional pieces which complement the architectural concept. Below is the 
Prismasteel component setting designed by ROBIN BUSH ASSOCIATES for 
the Uplands Airport. What was required here was a durable and flexible 
system of furniture that could be economically produced. The materials 
are solid barstock and a specially fabricated cold drawn angle which holds 
the simple upholstery and table components. On the opposite page is 


shown an example of office furniture designed by the same firm for Cana- 
dian Office and School Furniture Limited, of Preston, Ontario. An 
interesting technical feature is the extruded aluminum leg, which is slotted 
to fit over the gables of the wood case. (Photographs by Panda, Toronto) 
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HENRY FINKEL & HENRY EVELEIGH 


At left is an experiment in design which will hearten the hopes of all 
those Canadians who have always equated endeavours in this field with 
bad planning and ugliness. This is the new letter box which will soon be 
appearing all across Canada. Designed by HENRY FINKEL and HENRY 
EVELEIGH, the box is a practical creation designed to meet the needs of 
both the public and the post office. Post office officials report the most 
common public reaction to the new box, in its experimental locations, is to 
knock it around — the public doesn’t seem to trust the airy looks of the new 
box, and wants to test its strength for themselves. So far, say officials, the 
box has stood up well to this battering 


WALTER NUGENT 


Below is a modular seating group, designed by WALTER NUGENT, Oak- 
ville, Ontario. After eight years of making annual design awards, the 
National Design Council has decided to discontinue them and to make 
only occasional Design of Merit Awards when outstanding work deserves 
such recognition. Nugent’s furniture was one of the first to receive this 
new honour. The basic principle of the design is that the back and seat 

are a single steel frame fastened to the chair base, but ingeniously bent so 
that the back is self-supporting, and this gives the chair an airy, yielding 
look. (Photograph by Panda, Toronto) 
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ERIC BROWN 


Public seating has always seemed to be a challenge to the bad designer - 
who, judging by the average park bench, has tried to devise a seat which is 
as severe and as uncomfortable as possible. A refreshing change is seen 
above in the public seat designed by ER1c BROWN. Made of fiberglass, 

it comes in white, grey, green, red and yellow. The material does not 
crack nor break, and is resistant to frost. It never needs repainting For 
indoor use in auditoriums and gymnasiums, the seat is fastened to the wall 
by aluminum brackets. For outdoor use it is mounted on concrete blocks. 
(Photograph by Rapid, Grip and Batten, Ottawa) 


DAVID GILMOUR & PETER MUNK 


A piece of work which reverses the international design switch is a rare 
thing — but this electronic marvel below did it. The usual practice is for 
Canada to accept American-designed products in the electronics field. But 
in the piece shown below, designers DAVID GILMOUR atid PETER MUNK 
came up with a hi-fi set which is selling as well in the United States as it 
is in Canada, a rare compliment to designers in a field where American 
products usually dominate the market. The appeal rests on sound design- 
ing and the success of the set shows how far design and engincering 
can carry the Canadian manufacturer in his appeal to world markets 











ARTIST IN ACTION SERIES: 4 


OHN LYMAN 


In 1958 John Lyman was retired from his posi- 
tion as Chairman of the Fine Arts Department 
of McGill University where he had taught for 
eight years and from being a weekend painter 
he became for the first time in many years a 
full-time practitioner of the craft for which he 
is best known. Today at 74 he does nothing else, 
no more writing, no more teaching and no art 
critiques, “It takes all my strength to paint.” 
Our conversation, recorded on tape, was com- 
pletely extemporaneous. No questions were 
submitted beforehand, and none of the answers 
have been worked over or changed. It was held 
in the studio that is also his living-room, high 
up in an apartment on Sherbrooke Street West 
near Guy. The walls of every room were cov- 
ered with paintings, mostly recent, since very 
little remains with him of his past output which 
was never very large. 

In the middle of the floor, facing the indifferent 
light of an east window, was a much-used easel 
that held a canvas of a North Hatley swimming- 
pool scene, another version of a painting done 
some years ago. The subject-matter held most 
of the aspects for which he had become recog- 
nized — landscape, water and the human figure 
- one woman was in a bathing suit and another 
reclining in the foreground of the canvas was 
partially nude. We looked at some fairly new 
paintings of St Helen’s Island but the Montreal 
scene has never engaged much of his attention. 
In November he will be back again to his first 
love, some spot in the West Indies or Bermuda 
whose landscapes, beaches and people he has 
painted so often. 

Neither in clothes nor manner does he show his 
years. His velvet jacket, tie and pants were in 
complementary shades of green. They were set 
off by dark brown eyes framed in a white 
Hemingway beard. 

QuesTION: You have often expressed your 
Opposition to regionalism in Canada and once 
made the remark that the real Canadian scene 
is in the consciousness of the Canadian painter 
whatever the object of his thought. 

LyMAN: Yes, | wrote that anumber of years 
ago when it was thought that the essential thing 
in order to be recognized in Canada was to 
paint what you might call the conventional 
type of Canadian landscape - rocks and Christ- 
mas trees, you know. It was just a reaction 
against that kind of thing. 

Q: Where did you receive your early art 
training? 
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with Lawrence Sabbath 


L: Like most painters I am principally auto- 
didact. I studied in Paris with several masters, 
with Laurens at Julien’s Academy for awhile 
but I didn’t feel that was the sort of direction I 
wanted to go in. After a few years I became 
aware of the modern movement and also be- 
came friendly with Matthew Smith and went 
to the studio of Matisse for a year — that was 
the last year that he had a school. And that is 
the sum of the formal training that I had. 

Q: What do you remember most about your 
first public exhibition in 1913: 

L: It took place at exactly the same time as 
the first Armory Show in New York and, as a 
matter of fact, I was the painter that introduced 
the modern movement into Canada. The 
Group of Seven was only starting then, it 
hadn’t been heard of. Then I went back and 
forth to France and to Bermuda for a few years. 
Q: What changes took place in your work 

at this point? 

L: Well, they were considerable. Like other 
painters here I was unaware of the modern 
movement and hadn’t even heard of Morrice 
in this country. Only when I got to Paris did I 
discover him, so naturally my work was 
changing with great rapidity and it’s changing 
all the time ever since. I’ve evolved in a straight 
line but there’s always been a certain 
development. 

Q: Whatkind of materials do you work with: 
L: Oils principally; occasionally water 
colours, gouache, various black and white media, 
but I favour oils. 

Q: Isthere any special preparation attached 
to your working approach to painting: 

L: Notespecially. 

Q: Do you work from sketches? 

L: Today I usually work in the studio from 
pencil scribbles that I have made on the spot. 
When some idea comes to me I try to get some- 
thing down in a hurry and in as spontaneous a 
way as possible, and then I work here for the 
most part. Occasionally I work from a live sub- 


ject, it’s a good plan to do from time to time 


because it revives one’s sense of life and reality. 
Q: How do you solve the problem of light 
here? 

L: Tome light isthe great revealer of every- 
thing. I’m not interested in light in the impres- 
sionistic sense but it’s light that reveals form 
and colour to us and that’s a great concern of 
mine. Therefore I am not interested in light at 
any particular time of the day, sunrise, twilight 


or anything of that sort; but the feeling of light, 
the luminosity of light and the colours and 
shapes that it reveals are the basis of my con- 
ception of painting. 

Q: What colour scheme do you use on your 
palette? 

L: Neither huge nor very small. I use about 
twenty-odd pigments as a rule, although some 
artists work with as few as four or five, and 
Delacroix had over ninety. I’ve seen that palette. 
Q: [notice that your colours and tones have 
changed little over the years. 

L: Idon’tthink they have. People often speak 
of certain of my colours as Lyman pink, and 

so on. 

Q: Are you always trying to achieve new 
effects? 

L: Oh, [try new problems all the time, I 
never repeat myself. 

Q: What do you look for in a landscape that 
you select? 

L: Idon’tlook fora subject. You know, ideas 
come when you're not looking. I let the sub- 
ject find me. It’s pretty simple — the root of the 
impulse is in one’s subconscious and there is 
something intuitive about that; and when a 
landscape appeals to you, quite unconsciously 
and irrationally, you realize the elements of 
composition are there and that’s why you 
choose it. 

Q: But what are the particular aspects of that 
composition that do appeal to you? 

L: ThatI hardly know, but to my mind com- 
position is everything. It is the whole painting, 
all the rest is just the implementing of the com- 
position. 

Q:  Let’s look at this picture on the wall in 
front of us. It shows women picking berries in 
a field, there is a mountain in the distance and 
their dresses are yellow, pink and green. What 
attracted you in this scene? 

L: It’s just a typical kind of place where blue- 
berries grow. I made a number of different 
sketches; I didn’t have any immediate idea for 
the composition of the picture at that time. | 
made some sketches of the girls and it was only 
some time later that the idea of putting them 
together in a composition came to me and, 
spontaneously, I don’t know how, the idea of 
the circular movement of the figures and, at 
the same time building up to a pyramid, there 
was the stump of the tree, it came to me. I didn’t 
think of those things consciously at the time, 
of course. 
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Q: You mean these women were not in this 
present position at the time you originally saw 
the scene? 

L: Ohno, indeed. It was curious because 
there’s a picture that was probably seven or 
eight years in the making, from the time that I 
made the first sketches until I finally carried it 
off. 

Q: Inthose seven years were you thinking 
about this picture from time to time and did 
you revise the sketches? 

L: The original stayed once I got it. | modi- 
fied it in this way and that, made various trial 





Détresse 
Collection: Dr Albert Jutras, Montreal 


sketches and so on, but it was not fundamen- 
tally changed. 

Q: The actual painting took about how long: 
L: That’s very difficult to say in that particu- 
lar case. I started to paint that at one time and 
then for some reason it was several years later 
that I took it up and finished the canvas, so I 
could hardly say how long it did take. 

Q: Did yousee it as a problem of composi- 
tion, of colour or light, or all three? 

L: [never see it as a problem exactly but, as I 
say, the composition is something you feel in- 
tuitively and irrationally and then after you 
have finished you probably analyze it and see 
what you’ve done but as you’re doing it it’s 
just your instinct that takes control. André 
Gide once said in a preface to one of his books 
that he waited until the book had been pub- 
lished to know what he had written. 

Q: Once a picture is finished, what part of it 
satisfies you the most? 

L: Well, again it’s the composition, that’s 
everything. And of course colour is an integral 
part of that, the movements of the figures, the 
masses, the relation of part to part — all that 
makes the composition. It’s like a piece of mu- 
sic. We don’t progress in time but in space. 


Q: How long does it generally take you to 
do a painting? 

L: It varies according to subject, sometimes 
it takes a long time, and then it may only take 
two days. 

Q: Do you paint only when you're moved 
by the impulse. 

L: Exactly. Sometimes when I don’t expect 
to see things, I do so, and if I go out to look for 
them I seldom see anything. 

Q: Do you have any special working ritual, 
like Rouault who always used to dress in white 
cap and gown while painting? 

L: No, but there are habits of working that 
make favourable conditions for work — like 
certain hours of day and a familiar place to work 
in. If you work in an unfamiliar studio it prob- 
ably upsets you and it takes a long time to get 
used to it. 

Q: You've done portraits, still lifes, land- 
scapes and many nudes - which is your favou- 
rite? 

L: Well, let me qualify the word portrait. I 
love to paint people more than anything else 
but I always hesitate to call them portraits, be- 
cause people look on portraits, as a rule, as 
something that’s done on a commission, done 
to please a sitter, and that I don’t do. 

Q: Well, let’s use the word figure painting. 
L: Yes, that’s my chief interest. 

Q: The female nude has occupied a great deal 
of yourattention. Doesit have any special mean- 
ing for you, artistically? 

L: I wouldn't know, except that I like clarity 
of thought and ideas, the nudity of landscapes, 
the human and animal form whether or not 
they are covered with the trappings of clothes. 
Q: Youmade the remark that you seek colour 
and don’t use it merely to illustrate or to use it 
as a schematic ornament. 

L: That’s true, we're not imitating nature; 
we couldn’t in the first place, it’s a physical im- 
possibility. No, colour is the language of art 
and is so used. The composition has to be or- 
ganized in the way of colour just as much as in 
the way of form. The colour has to play its 
part, ithas to do various duties, not merely to 
identify the object or anything of that sort but 
to play an integral part in the whole conception 
of the picture. 

Q: How big a part was played in your style 
by being self-taught: 

L: [think that today all good painters are 
more or less self-taught. Very few artists in the 
last seventy-five years stayed long in the acad- 
emies which have stayed far behind advance 
movements. It’s only recently that they have 
begun to catch up. 

Q: Historically, do you see yourself related 
to any particular school? 

L: It’s more difficult to identify oneself than 
somebody else. I certainly think that I descend 
more or less from the fauves and I have always 
looked to J. W. Morrice as a predecessor, I feel 
that lam more or less in that line but that’s sort 
of vague. How does one analyze oneself? The 
painter’s whole business is really to be himself. 
Q: Do you always work with a plan ahead? 


L: No, I’m not much ofa planner. Of course 
I always have several paintings underway but I 
like to abandon myself to the spontaneous im- 
pulse as much as I can; I don’t believe in blue- 
printing the future — either for myself or for 
the course of Canadian art in general. 

Q: Do you think your art has been moving in 
a new direction in recent years? 

L: I think other people could answer that 
better than myself. They tell me every year 
that my work has changed this year. I recog- 
nize that perhaps there is some change but how 
to describe it I don’t know. Only the work it- 





On The Beach 
Collection: M. Maurice Corbeil, Montreal 


self can say that. 

Q: Has there been a change in your subject 
matter? 

L: No, subject matter is only the pretence. 
The real subject, the real content, is on a deeper 
level than subject matter; that’s only what 
comes along. I paint the places and the people 
among whom I live, that’s all. 

Q: Would you say some more about your 
idea of content? 

L: Content is intimately bound up with the 
nature of the picture, that’s the real subject. 
Cézanne’s painting of Mont St Victoire is great 
because it’s Cézanne’s understanding of what 
he saw. 

Q: Has there been any change over the years 
in the challenge that the canvas presents to you? 
L: Well, there is less theorizing. I realized a 
long time ago that my vocation was irrevoca- 
bly decided and I do what my own nature 
decides. It’s not me that decides, so why also 
should I paint abstracts, why should I deny my 
own nature? 

Q: Inwhat direction do you think Canadian 
art is moving: 

L: Idon’t think there is any collective entity 
called Canadian art that you can generalize 
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The Crane, Barbados 


about. There are many Canadian artists and 
they are moving this way and that. The only 
thing I can say is that there is a rather unfortu- 
nate stampede of the herd towards abstraction. 
Q: Have you ever tried it? 

L: Oh, thirty years ago I had an abstract phase 
but I realized it wasn’t myself. Today of course 
abstraction is on its last legs. It always happens 
when the herd rushes into any movement. 
When it becomes fashionable and every last 
artist thinks he’s got to get into the swim or 


jump on the bandwagon - well, then we know 


the movement is almost over. 

Q: Do yousee any particular movement tak- 
ing Its place? 

L: Ohno, I wouldn’t like to prophesy any- 
thing of the sort. I think there will certainly be 
elimination because there are so many third- 
rate painters doing so much the same thing. 
There are so many paintings whose author you 
could not identify; it might be any of a half- 
dozen Americans or Englishmen or even Ca- 
nadians. They’re all imitating each other and 
the rush for finding something new in that line 
has become limited to just some new technical 
innovation. That’s all that remains to be done, 
some new way of dripping or spattering the 
paint. Well, to me that spells the end of a 
movement, and I think it’s unfortunate to see 
artists who once spoke in concrete terms, try- 
ing overnight to speak in abstract terms. 

Q: What about distortion for its own sake? 
L: Distortion has always existed in art. Dis- 
tortion would suppose that you start with a 
photographic image and then distort it - that 

is not the case. The artist sees an inner reality 
and then he refers to nature and it approaches 
nature more or less. He forms it and, if in his 
forms he does not come near to duplicating the 
obvious forms of nature, we call it distortion - 
but that has always existed. 

Q: Isit a good sign that abstract art is dying 
and that representation is on the way back: 

L: It’s good if it’s degenerate as I think the 
large bulk of it is. It’s a good sign that it’s time 
for it to disappear, but that must be taken with 
reservations. There are artists who gradually 
grew into an abstract manner that is completely 
honest; it’s themselves, it had a reason for 
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being. I am talking about people who just 
jump on the bandwagon, and that happens 
every day. That’s the only general trend I see. 
Q: Do you think that art and society are 
coming closer together? 

L: Well, that’s up to society. It, the bourgeois 
industrial society, moved away from art. If it 
wants to come back to it, naturally we'd be 
only too happy. Of course I do think that we're 
apt to think of other ages as golden ages of art, 
but I think there were the same misunderstand- 
ings then too — although perhaps not to the 
same degree as today. Herbert Reid says that 
the industrial man is an aesthetically dead man, 
and there is no doubt that his way of living has 
dulled him to art. It’s not the fault of art. It’s 
up to him to come back if he wants to, the 
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artists are always there ready to show him 
what they can. They can’t rub his nose in it or 
force him to be interested in it. 

Q: Are there any particular steps you would 
like to see taken to arouse more interest in art? 
L: Well, showing more good art - but only 
good art. I think the trouble is that so many of 
these manifestations are looked at as though 
they were the cross-section; but a cross-section 
of what? Or they’re termed representative ; 
but representative of what? If they’re represen- 
tative of everything that’s being done, then 
there is no particular value in them. 

Q: How then would you define good art? 
L: It’s athing you cannot briefly define. 
Values are felt, not proved, they’re not meas- 
urable things. We can measure greatness but 
even the greatness of Rembrandt can’t be 
proven today, can it? It only becomes estab- 
lished by a consensus after a certain lapse of 
time. 

Q: Are there any standards that painting 
must meet in order to be classified as good art? 
L: No, I don’t think you can establish any 
verbal standards. You can’t say anything that 


really pertains to art, in words, but what the 
painter’s art says is said in that language only. 
You can talk around about it in words, you cai 
parallel it in words to a certain extent, you can 
perhaps with words stimulate people to look 
at it, but you can’t lay down laws for it. 

Q: Do you think we should take steps to 
decorate our universities and buildings the way 
Mexico has done: 
L: [think we might if proper discretion wer: 
used in choosing the artists to do it. 

Q: Have you ever done murals? 

L: No, although I’ve done cartoons for mu- 
rals. Unfortunately, in modern times, the 
artists who are competent to do murals have 
seldom been called upon to do them. Gauguin 
was one of the greatest muralists who ever 
lived but he was never given the chance to do 
any. Matisse was another and he was given 
only a few chances: the Chapel at Vence and 
the ones for the Barnes Foundation at Merion. 
Q: Do you think private grants and federal 
awards help to stimulate interest in art? 

L: It entirely depends on the discernment 
with which they are granted, and to whom. 
Prizes are apt to be very misleading. Some- 
times in a competition prizes are given to an 
artist who may, owing to circumstances, have 
had the best work submitted in that particular 
competition and then immediately the public 
supposes that this consecrates him as a painter. 
He may be far from a great one. 
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COAST TO COAST IN ART 


TORONTO —- HAMILTON 


One always hopes that it will happen, that some 
European artist coming to make his home in 
Canada could come to mean to art here what 
Feininger and Gorky and DeKooning have 
meant to contemporary American painting. 
There is always the hope that in the clash of old 
tradition and raw vigour a new vision may be 
forged. 

There have been some solid contributions al- 
ready. In a show this summer at Hamilton’s 
Westdale Gallery, Ted Kramolc’s monotypes 
showed skill and imagination. Gershon Isko- 
witz, showing at the Here and Now, imposed 
his own pain-seared mysticism on the blazing 
Canadian autumn forests. 

At the 1960 Winter Exhibition at Hamilton’s 
Art Gallery (an annual jury show) amid the 
marble torsos and the ceramic birds, appeared 
amadonnaand child composed of charred wood 
and beaten metal, Gothic in attenuation, proud 
and haunting of aspect. When, at the osa the 
following month, an even more striking work 
by the same sculptor turned up, it was time to 
note that an original and moving talent had 
burst upon us. Later, four of Josef Drenters’ 
works dominated an otherwise undistinguished 
New Talent show at the Here and Now Gallery. 
Drenters is a young Dutchman, who after seven 
years in a religious order in Europe, came to 
Canada to farm with his father at Rockwood. 
His former religious passion has found a new 
object of devotion in the rich countryside of 
southern Ontario. It is the fusion in his work of 
these elements — his Gothic tradition and his 
imaginative response to the trees and rocks of 
Homer Watson country —- which account for 
his haunting power. 

The initial impulse for a piece of sculpture stems 
always for him from some specific object — it 
may be the trunk of an elm or a piece of old 
farm machinery or some copper roofing from 
a barn. An egg-shaped rock prompted Egg 
Harnessed in a Bird with its fairy tale quality. 
Pioneer Ploughshare had its inception in a pio- 
neer plough which Drenters found and attached 
to a tree trunk (which he always characteristi- 
cally chars as preservative) and topped with an 
old cowbell. Out of these he created a moving 
memorial and a beautiful object. Of the plough- 
share, Drenters said: “I want to preserve it and 
exalt it.” 

Drenters’ most moving works, however, are 
his human totems - trees robbed of anonymity, 
arrayed in robes of hammered metal, adorned 
with colourful native stones — aloof, passionate, 
archetypal, creatures of a sculptor who claims: 
“TL take all times and make them my time.” 
The low countries of Europe have also contri- 
buted to Canada Charles Stegeman and his wife 
Francoise André, who live in Vancouver. Their 
work is well known on the West Coast, but we 
had our first opportunity to see it here this year. 
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They were represented by three oils each at the 
Stratford Festival, and an exhibition of their 
drawings in gouache and mixed media opened 
the fall season at the Laing Galleries. 

Their idiom has been described as mystical, 
symbolical, and completely independent of 
other artists. Stegeman seems anxious to express 
the mysterious essence at the heart of reality, 
and to this end he has worked up a variety of 
symbols. It could be argued with Mathieu that 
in tdchist art, the artist today spontaneously cre- 
ates symbols which only later accrete to them- 
selves the manifold meanings which each viewer 
may bring to them. But his symbols are utterly 
remote from the automatic gestures ofa Riopelle 
or a Mathieu. They are entirely literary - gems 
burning in mysterious caves, long-beaked 
birds, legendary beasts. In fact Stegeman’s oils 
cry out to be accompanied by a text from some 
remote apocalyptic literature engraved in un- 
cials of gold. His frequent use of weed forms, 
which in the hands of Shadbolt or Ogilvie are 
passionately observed keys to the mysteries of 
nature, remain chic and empty symbols floating 
on acloud of dream and dazzle. 

Miss André shows more consistency in her con- 
stellation of images. Apparitions of ghostly 
heads emerge, half-formed, suggesting decay 
and dissolution, like the half-decayed corpses 
that sport so gaily through the Dances of Death 
that flourished in the corrupt society of fifteenth 
century Europe. Miss André’s dissolving heads 
have the power neither to horrify nor to dis- 
turb. 

Mysticism can be a viable means of expres- 
sion but the great creative mystics have known 
that the mysterious world of the spirit is best 
expressed as the opposite side of the coin of 
acutely observed reality. The mysticism of the 
Stegemans’ has all the trade marks of haute 
couture. 

The exhibition, Ten Contemporary B.C. 
Artists, at Stratford Festival this year invites 
comparison with the Seven West Coast Pain- 
ters show which has been touring the country 
all year, reaching the National Gallery this fall. 
This latter was an impressive show, brash, raw, 
rich, barbaric. Landscapes that in the hands of 
Takao Tanabe undulated into marble-white 
nudes, burgeoned on the canvases of Herbert 
Gilbert into a vigorous dream world. Sparks of 
vivid orange which leapt from intense uneven 
Shadbolts fired the forests of Donald Jarvis and 
the rocky structures of Gordon Smith. One 
painting, Pond by Smith, in the immediacy of 
perception, economy of means and certainty of 
execution approached the quality of a David 
Milne. Peter Aspell’s figures dissolved in an 
exotic world of colour and light. Even in John 
Korner’s Coast Glitter series, there was more 
coast that glitter. 

Determined to prove that a West-Coast school 
does not exist, but is rather, just a variety of 


vigorous painting, the organizers of the Con- 
temporary B.C. Artists show at Stratford pre- 
sented a bumper mixture. Counterpointing the 
Stegeman’s chic mysticism were moody urban 
figure compositions by J. A. S. Macdonald, 
and uneventful oils by Herbert Siebner. Be- 
cause of her firm command of space and line, 
Molly Bobak’s bedroom-window views of TV 
aerials and beaches were admirable if not al- 
ways enjoyable. Bruno Bobak, in an abandoned 
departure from weeds and wild flowers, at- 
tempted to encompass the whole of Vancouver 
harbour in a visionary embrace. The Gordon 
Smiths were disappointing. John Korner had 
frankly abandoned the coast and left us nothing 
but the glitter. Only three Shadbolts provided 
the solid cloth in a patchwork coat — an under- 
stated still life, a harbour scene built with the 
subtlety and inevitability of a fugue, and the 
magnificent Autumn Tapestry of richly lumi- 
nous oranges and pinks. 

Stratford also presented in an impressive display 
the civilization of the West-Coast Indians, 
complete with totem pole carver. Last year we 
saw Eskimos carving soap stone. My candidate 
for next year is an Iroquois brave in full war 
dress writing declarations of independence to 
the United Nations. 

And how formidable those late works of Emily 
Carr are, as if the gods themselves had initiated 
her into the rites of death and resurrection. But 
I am left wondering how much her painting 
can be seen as a part of the American North- 
West Pacific school of painting. How much 
does she owe to Mark Tobey who remarked, 
while attempting to teach her formal composi- 
tion, that she was “‘a very stubborn woman.” 
Indeed would a scholarly assessment of Emily 
Carr in the perspective of American painting 
in any way diminish the grandeur either of her 
myth or of her achievement? 

Summer was ushered out along the Toronto 
lakeshore with the traditional kaleidoscopic 
crush of the c.n.£. At the primly pompous art 
gallery there, an exhibition which attempted 
to provide something for everyone ended up 
as plenty for no-one. 

The important exception were the 51 drawings 
and 62 pieces of sculpture from the famous col- 
lection of Sam and Ayala Zacks. Drawings, 
primitive and ancient sculpture, and maquettes 
would seem rather esoteric fare to present the 
average pilgrim at the Ex. Their impact was 
further lessened by being cramped hideously 
into a small gallery. But amid the galaxy of 25 
centuries of sculpture, five important works by 
contemporary Europeans provided a remarka- 
ble essay in diverse attitudes to the sculptural 
and emotive qualities of the female body. 
Manzu’s Skating Girl in Skirt, like many of his 
females, is pre-nubile, as wistful and unselfcon- 
scious as a Degas ballerina, but angular and 
awkward. Manzu seems to work in three di- 
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mensions for expressive rather than sculptural 
reasons. The smooth sinuosity of Greco’s Danc- 
ing Girl urges the eye along the long legs, the 
torso turned in a musical movement, to the 
tossing head. The stance and smile are pure 
coquetry. But the thickened waist, the flattened 
breasts, evoke a feeling of sexual ambiguity, a 
negative emotional counterpoint to the simple 
sinuous movement. 

Matisse’s Reclining Nude is a nude with a per- 
sonality, as pert as Manet’s Olympia and as un- 
abashedly sensual. By perching his model on a 
box Matisse achieves a triangular form, while 
providing in the squareness of the box a firm 
counterpoise to the rich full curves of hips and 
legs. If Greco’s dancer is perplexed by her sex, 
if Matisse’s nude accepts her body frankly, 
Marini’s Dancer longs to be freed from its en- 
cumbrance. The magnificent plasticity with 
which Marini invests the bodies of his horses 
and riders, and this Dancer — only emphasizes 
the Neoplatonic striving to be freed from them, 
to become pure spirit. In this poignant embo- 
diment of the conflict between spirit and matter, 
Marini has created a powerful symbol of man’s 
predicament. 

In a bronze female torso, Reg Butler has cap- 
tured the mysteriously exciting ratios of breast 
and waist and thigh which have inspired artists 
such as Titian and Renoir, those ratios which 
Charles Williams has called the “diagram of 
glory.” The urgency of Butler’s statement lies 
in its glorious simplicity and richness of texture. 


A magnificent new Henry Moore, purchased 
by the Zacks so recently that it was not even 
included in the catalogue, dominated the entire 
show. In this Female Form, woman is no longer 
temptress or lover, but earth mother. In the 
valley created by the powerful back and haun- 
ches and the rudimentary legs, the complicated 
interplay of space and form promises both fe- 
cundity and the measureless content of the 
womb. This immense primeval creature should 
have stood among the fountains and flowerbeds 
at the concourse of the Ex, to be seen against 
the endless blue of the lake as the jets screamed 
down out ofthe sky. ELIZABETH KILBOURN 


MONTREAL 


Diversification seems to be the order of the day. 
Just as large business concerns have expanded 
their size in the last fifteen years through a 
policy of diversification of interests, so the 
Montreal Museum of Fine Arts has had within 
the space of a few weeks three large exhibitions, 
each one as unrelated to the other as these com- 
panies’ subsidiaries. 

The analogy, and it is not meant to be taken 
too seriously, is nonetheless a useful way of 
looking at the multiplicity of offerings that 
have attracted record throngs to the museum 
in this its centenary year. And what riches to 
come - by the time this story appears in print 
the Vincent van Gogh show will have been 





seen and gone. The museum has succeeded in 
making that significant leap forward that re- 
moves it from the ranks of a leisurely pastime 
for curiosity seekers and raises it to the level of 
a must for anyone the least bit interested in any 
of the broad areas of the visual arts. 

I doubt if tapestries ever before looked as invit- 
ing as did the generous display of 45 contem- 
porary French tapestries that were shown at 
the museum early in September. 

In 1959, the Museum of Contemporary Crafts 
of the American Craftsmen’s Council began 
an American tour of these tapestries via the 
Smithsonian Institution travelling exhibition 
service. They were obtained through the cour- 
tesy of Association des Peintres-Cartonniers de 
Tapisseries in Paris. Not for ten years have 
modern French tapestries been shown in a 
museum exhibition. 

Everyone is acquainted with some of the work 
that has been done at Aubusson (where all of 
these have been woven) by Lurgat and a hand- 
ful of others. But to see such a profusion of 
forms and a wealth of ideas was to be literally 
taken aback at first glance and at the second as 
well. The patterns, whether abstract, as in 
Matégot’s Port of Call, or figurative as in Léger’s 
The Constructors are sharply vivid in colour 
harmonies and strong in design and tonal 
values, as in Dom Robert’s Sweet Life. Most of 
them burst out of their unframed woven con- 
fines from the vitality contained within them. 
The subject matter ranges from classical through 
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CANADIAN HOUSING DESIGN COUNCIL 











The Canadian Housing Design Council is a national body 
dedicated to the encouragement of the best design. The Council, 
formed in 1956, is representative of public-spirited people in all 
geographical regions of the country, particularly those associated 


with business, architecture, house building and consumer groups. 


The Council’s principal aim is to draw attention to excellent 
examples of housing as one means of raising the standard of de- 


sign and of arousing public interest in house-building in Canada. 











— 


- Canadian Housing Design Council, Ottawa / Chairman: Joseph Jeffery; Secretary: Andrew Hazeland 
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PRASSINOS. Winter. Tapestry 


to the latest scientific themes, as in Marc Petit’s 
The Indifferent Ones and Lurgat’s tremendous 
and evocative Fire and Water, that is 14 by 19 
feet. 

A few of them, particularly The Violincello and 
The Quartet of Marc Saint-Saens, with their 
cartoon-like forms, suggest that the medium, 
like any other, can be misused. In the main, 
though, the art must command a new respect 
even though it must remain out of reach of the 
public because of the sizes, which range from 
60 by 15 inches to 108 by 114 inches and only 
rarely is there a 14 by 19 that would fit into the 
average home. It is both discouraging and dis- 
concerting. If this art form is to receive the 
recognition it deserves, then it must be made 
available in suitable size. An art form cannot 


and should not be confined to the requirements 
of museums and castle-size walls. The public 
will admire them but will finally reject what is 
out of its reach. 

While this compelling display was on, the 
other four rooms were taken up with a retro- 
spect of Eleven Artists in Montreal, 1860-1960. 
Each painter was represented by ten canvases 
intended to show, not their individual evolu- 
tion but rather the quality and variety of the 
work that has influenced the rest of Montreal’s 
thriving art colony for one hundred years. A 
difficult task since only three of the eleven are 
living and inevitably there has been dispute 
about these three. 

However, to those familiar with the Montreal 
scene, there can really be no question of right- 
ful choice. The influence of Goodridge Roberts 
and Arthur Lismer have long since been taken 
up by followers and that their influence was 
strong when it took hold cannot be gainsaid. I 
don’t think it was anywhere near as powerful 
or fanatic as that inspired by Riopelle and 
Borduas, yet time may even balance this out. 
Once again Montreal’s collectors have come 
up with the bulk of the paintings for this ex- 
hibition. The most striking impact of this show 
is a physical one. The display does not prepare 
you for the jump from Cullen, through Lismer 
and Roberts into the room of the large and 
superb Borduas and Riopelles, and the effect is 
quite overwhelming, however familiar you 
are with them separately. Another quality of 


the show is how well the old painters stand up 
in their own right and in comparison with 
young contemporaries. 

For example, Maurice Cullen’s tiny Winter 
Landscape is the most exquisite canvas of the 
110 on view. And Portrait of Mrs Lebrun by 
Ozias Leduc is rapt with warmth of expression 
and shows that when he was not imitating 
European styles his own quality had a memor- 
able aspect. Robert Harris's Portrait of Lady Allan 


reveals a sensitivity and skill in handling texture 


MORRIS CULLEN. Winter 1930 
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The National Gallery of Canada announces the Fourth Biennial 
of Canadian Painting and Graphics opening in the spring of 
1961. The Trustees of the National Gallery regard the exhibition 
as a major source for the purchase of contemporary Canadian 
painting for the permanent Canadian collections. 


Canadian artists are invited to submit two original works, either 
paintings or graphics, which must be for sale and have been 
executed within the past two years. The jury for the exhibition 
will consist of the following persons: 


Philip James, OBE, Secretary of the Museum Association, 


London, England (Chairman) 


Clare Bice, Curator, Public Library and Art Museum, London, Ont. 
Alexander Colville, Associate Professor of Art, Mount Allison 


University, Sackville, N.B. 


Ferdinand Eckhardt, Director, Winnipeg Art Gallery. 
Jean-Paul Lemieux, Director, Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Quebec, P.Q. 


Entry forms and detailed regulations may be obtained by 
writing to the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, or from art 
galleries in principal Canadian cities. Such forms must be 
completed and in the hands of the National Gallery not later 
than 26 February 1961, in order for works to be considered by 


the jury. 
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1. York Wilson 32 x 24 

2. Goodridge Roberts 60 x 32 

3. A. J. Casson 24 x 36 

4. Emily Carr 221/, x 35 

5. William Winter 22 x 40 

6. E. B. Cox 13” high 

7. Jean-Paul Lemieux 21 x 49'/> 
and other outstanding Canadian 
artists including 

F. H. Varley, Alfred Pellan, 
Peter Haworth, Albert Franck, 
Alan Collier, Wm. Roberts, 
Grant Macdonald, Frank Palmer, 
Marion Greenstone, Bruno Bobak, 
Jock Macdonald, Marthe Rakine, 
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Paraskeva Clark, Stanley 
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that stands out the more when seen in this 
group show. And Brymner’s Girl with a Dog is 
outstanding in a subtle composition unsurpas- 
sed by any of the other canvases. 

Only Morrice looked dated because the ex- 
amples shown are all rather indrawn, they 
make you aware of the privacy of this artist as 
opposed to the heartiness of the Plamondons 
that thrust their welcome at you. Lismer is 
seen at his colourful best, not in the early works 
which here are not quite first rate, but in a small 
1950 oil Little Lake. 

Occupying the main floor gallery was the 
second exhibition of the Province of Quebec 
Association of Architects. A few models, mostly 
photographs, showed what has been done re- 
cently in the way of schools, colleges and busi- 
ness buildings and, more importantly, what is 
being projected. Any notable advances are still 
on the drawing board, Place des Arts, Place de 
la Confederation, the Royal St Lawrence Yacht 
Club. Only the Rockland Shopping Centre 
deserves plaudits for hiring, last year, Norman 
Slater, to design a bird fountain for the mall 
and also two walls, using 700 separate pieces of 
aluminum. They are at once ingenious and at- 
tractive. Dorval airport officials have caught 
on to the idea and he is presently working on 
two wall areas for them. 

What emerges from the show as a whole is 
that, once again, church architecture leads the 
way in imaginative structure, in bold use of 
materials and in combining utility with a daring 





sense of beauty that is at first glance beyond 
one’s expected comprehension but which 
finally, like religion itself, commands continued 
attention and then respect. 

The JAMM(Junior Associates of the Montreal 
Museum) held a quite fascinating display il- 
lustrating the history of wood sculpture in 
Quebec. This work began when Canada was 
less than seventy years old, reached its heights 
in the period 1800 to 1850 when it was so com- 
mon a sight that more money was spent for 
wood sculpture than, supposedly, any other 
business, public or private, and then with 
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DANY. La Fenétre 





Canada a little more than three hundred years 
old, this art form disappeared completely. 
The samples shown were animals, religious 
figures, decorations and so forth. The two 
schools from whom most of these sculptors 
took their training and which operated in in- 
tense rivalry were Frangois Baillargé’s Quebec 
school and Louis Quevillon’s Montreal school. 
Some of the items are surprisingly sophisticated, 
such as Jean Baptiste Cété’s human and humor- 
ous, Giacometti-like group of The Hunter, 
the Singer and the Fisherman, done in painted 
and natural wood. Sculpture in wood fulfilled 
itself, new media have replaced it and I don’t 
think any tears should be shed. 
Only one of the smaller galleries got off to an 
early start. At the Waddington, paintings by 
the Parisian, Dany, were exhibited. These 
flower and landscape canvases, drenched with 
sunlight, are well planned but they are no more 
than excursions, rather than adventures, in 
paint. Too strongly derivative of Bonnard and 
suggestive of Matisse, they emerge for the 
most part as naive, pretty, travel posters. 
LAWRENCE SABBATH 
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A Lost Lismer 


The owners of this picture, which mysteriously 
disappeared during the war, are anxious to hear 
from anyone who has seen it in recent years, 
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ARTHUR LISMER. Lake Superior 


for not only do they prize it as a good Lismer, 
but it has an important sentimental value, hav- 
ing been given to them by the artist as a wed- 
ding present 25 years ago, in 1935. At that time 
Margaret Boultbee was on the staff of the Art 
Gallery of Toronto and was in daily contact 
with Arthur Lismer. This sketch, made by Dr 
Lismer a few years earlier on the shore of Lake 
Superior, was his gift to Miss Boultbee on the 
occasion of her marriage to Bertram Tate. 

Mr Tate was in the Navy during the war, and 
while most of the household possessions went 
into storage, the Tates’ pictures were distribu- 


ted for safe keeping in various other directions. 
At the end of the war, the Lake Superior sketch 
was nowhere to be found. Its disappearance has 
been a mystery for 15 years. 

There seemed nothing to be done, for there 
was apparently no photograph for identifica- 
tion purposes. However, in July 1960, while 
going through some old papers, Mr Tate dis- 
covered a Dufaycolor transparency which he 
had made about 1937. Considering the time 
lapse, the Dufaycolor had shown surprisingly 
little colour impairment. The sketch, which is 
in oils, is approximately 12” x 16”, on stiff 
board, and when last seen by its owners was 
framed as shown in the photo. 


Awards in Mexico 


Canadian painters have accomplished an unus- 
ual feat in Mexico. They have just won two of 
the four top awards in an international show 
judged by a Mexican. 

The juror was Carlos Merdia, world recognized 
painter, who cast his vote for Leonard Brooks, 
of Toronto and Philippa Faulkner, Belleville, 
Ontario. 

Brooks won the first prize of 2000 pesos for his 
non-figurative oil titled For Rain. Mrs Faulkner 
was awarded fourth prize of 500 pesos for an 
abstract in oil called Japan Night. Other winners 
in this Second San Miguel International Art 
Exhibit were an Argentinian, an American, 


and a Mexican. This recognition of Canadian 
work is only the most recent indication of what 
looks like a growing trend. It appears that a 
larger segment of the prime movers in Cana- 


LEONARD BROOKS. For Rain 
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Mother and Child, 1959 
Bronze, Height: 1214” 


SHERBROOKE 


Paintings by 175 Canadian Artists 
French and European Paintings 


Leonardo Foujita 
l'Enfant du cirque 
32” x 25%” 
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Auguste Rodin, 1840-1917 
Petit Torse debout 
Bronze, Height 9” 
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hoto Engravers & 
Electrotypers Limited 
has begun another new 


chapter in its more than half century 
of service to the graphic arts. Garbe- 
Collins Limited, one of the most re- 
spected offset plate-making companies 
in Canada, has been added to the organ- 
ization. The acquisition of Garbe- 
Collins by Photo Engravers enables 
customers to obtain offset and letter- 
press plates plus rotogravure printing 
from one organization. Garbe-Collins 
and Photo Engravers will each retain 
its own identity, but the customers of 
both companies benefit from this com- 
bining of the best in graphic arts skills, 
facilities and services. 





ACQUIRES 
OFFSET 
PLATE 
MAKING 
FACILITIES! 
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FIVE GOOD REASONS FOR GIVING GIFTS 
OF CANADIAN ART AT 


Christmastime 


Canadian Art is Canada’s only national magazine devoted to the 


arts — painting, drawing, sculpture, architecture, industrial and 
graphic design. Do you have any friends who are not interested in 


these things: 


Canadian Art will include (beginning with the January issue) Cana- 
dian Fine Crafts—the only national publication on crafts in the 
country. We are told that 300,000 Canadians are engaged in some 
form of craft activity. Do you know some of them? They'll appre- 
ciate receiving the magazine from you. 


Canadian Art is authoritative. To be really informed about what’s 
going on in all the visual arts in Canada, you can’t do better than 
Canadian Art. And with so many exciting things happening in the 
arts these days, who doesn’t want to be well informed about them? 


Canadian Art has been selected time after time as the handsomest 
prestige publication in Canada. It’s big and with up to 200 illustra- 
tions in each of the issues for next year, it’s also the most flattering 
gift you could imagine. Who doesn’t like being flattered in such a 


nice way? 


Frankly, modesty prevents us from mentioning a fifth - or any 
more reasons. But perhaps the other four will have convinced you 
that Canadian Art will be a really fine demonstration of your affec- 
tion, thoughtfulness and good taste throughout the whole year. 
Don’t forget that there are six issues. So every two months - if they 
don’t do so more frequently — your friends will think of you. The 
regular subscription price is $7.50 a year. Until December 3 1st a gift 
subscription for a friend — or one for yourself, for that matter — or 
a renewal costs only $6.50. Do it now before you forget and dis- 


appoint the friends who are counting on you. 


Canadian Art /77 Maclaren Street /Ortawa 4/ Ontario 


Your first gift issue will be delivered in January 1961 — not February or March! 
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dian painting have been, or are, exposing them- 
selves to Mexican influences. 
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PHILIPPA FAULKNER. Japan Night 


Sculpture ’60 

The purely physical work of organizing an 
exhibition is enormous. Few people outside 
their immediate circle can realize the effort ex- 
pended by five Quebec City members of the 
Sculptors’ Society of Canada who carried the 
bulk of the burden. These were Marius Pla- 
mondon, President of ssc and the secretary 
Clément Pare, assisted by three members: Raoul 
Hunter who looked after publicity, Jacques 
Barbeau, responsible for installation, and René 
Thibault. 

Another factor which is a deterrent, particu- 
larly where sculpture is concerned, is the 
enormous cost of transportation. Some idea of 
the cost can be gathered by the fact that 140 
pieces weighing anything from fifty to five 
thousand pounds were on view. No group 
could, in its first venture, hope to amass funds 
sufficient to cover such an expenditure. This 
exhibition would not have been at all but for a 
generous grant from the Canada Council - a 


body which is again to be congratulated for its 
perspicacity. 

The exhibition was an open one. All the 
known sculptors were invited either personally 
or through notices sent out through the press. 
Eighty sculptors responded to this invitation 
which must represent the majority of artists 
working in this field in Canada. As might have 
been expected, much of the work submitted 
was “amateur” in concept and execution. Had 
there been a selection, at least one in three 
would have been rejected. However, as this 
was the first national show, the decision was 
made, probably correctly, to accept everything 
that was submitted. ’ 

Held in the grounds of the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, the exhibition contained both figurative 
and non-figurative work. It was interesting to 
note that while there was more figurative than 
non-figurative work, the majority of the ab- 
stractionists were from Quebec. The materials 
used covered a wide field. A variety of stones, 
bronze, aluminum, iron, ceramics, wood, cast 
stone and concrete, plaster and plastics were 
used. The exhibition was successful in intro- 
ducing a large group of workers to a respect- 
able audience. Some six thousand visitors saw 
the show which had excellent coverage in the 
press and on television. 





J.-P. AJMO. Trio. Wood 


New Publications 


HILDA BOLTE. The Owl Tree. Metal and terracotta 


COSGROVE — Mother and Child — 22 x 30 inches — $16.00 
rott — My Village — 14 x 30 inches — $16.00 

SCHALK — Red Bulls — 20 x 24 inches — $16.00 

BRAQUE — Still Life — 14 x 28 inches — $16.00 

PIGENOT — Staccato — 12 x 30 inches — $16.00 


Illustrated leaflets on request 


ARTISTICA 





68 Westminster Avenue North, Montreal West 
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142 CUMBERLAND STREET « TORONTO 5 « WALNUT 2-4465 
CANADIAN ART FROM COAST TO COAST 


PAINTINGS /SCULPTURE /DRAWINGS/GRAPHICS 


Maxwell Bates + Micheline Beauchemin 
Leon Bellefleur + Roloff Beny 

Louis de Niverville + Yosef Drenters 
John Gould + Gershon Iskowitz 

Sarah Jackson + Barry Kernerman 
Ronald King + Stanley Lewis 

Alexandra Luke + Jock Macdonald 
Frank Mayrs + Toni Onley 

Claude Picher + Florence Vale 

Joyce Wieland 


~- @ DO YOU SUBSCRIBE “Bg 


take an active interest in painting, to Canadian Art and be well inform - 
sculpture, the applied arts, graphic ed about what is happening, what 
design, architecture and industrial has happened and what one might 
design in Canada? If you do, you expect to happen in the arts across 
are probably already a subscriber Canada. Nowsix issues a year — pub- 
to Canadian Art — or you are think- lished every two months — each issue 
ing of becoming one. There is no a real pleasure. Place your own sub- 
better way to keep up to date on scription now and tell your friends. 
developments in these fields than Send seven dollars and fifty cents to 
to read the magazine regularly Canadian Art, 77 Maclaren Street, 
and no better way to ensure its Ottawa or see your favourite book- 
strength than to subscribe to it seller or subscription agent, today 


An Anthology 
of Canadian 


Ar [ Edited by Robert H. Hubbard 
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BACK NUMBERS 





Back issues of Canadian Art are now 
extremely rare and certain numbers are 
completely out of print. The publishers 
would welcome offers from subscribers 
listing copies they are willing to dispose 
of. Effective immediately all available 
issues prior to the change of format will 
cost $1.50 a copy and Vol. XV (Nos. 59- 
62 inclusive) will cost $2.50 each or 
$7.50 the set. 
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The Charm of St. James Street 
...0ver a century ago 


Te casual pencil sketch, by the late Charles 
W. Simpson, R.C.A., depicts St. James Street, 
Montreal in the 1830's, viewed from the east. 
At the right is the original head office of the 
Bank of Montreal with its Doric portico — the 
first building especially constructed for a bank 
in Canada. It served its purpose well until 
1848, when the Bank — just 30 years old — took 
occupation of its present head-office building 
immediately to the east. On the site of the 
. v original office a new building 
H is now rising to take care of the 
o—um=emees  ¢xpansion required in the Bank’s 
head-office organization. 


Bank or MONTREAL 
Canada's First Sank 





WORKING WITH CANADIANS IN EVERY WALK OF LIFE SINCE 1817 





“Fillette’’ 


by Tsugouharu Foujita 


ALSO ON VIEW: 
Important paintings and bronzes by 


Canadian and European artists 


Early Canadian engravings, drawings and 
4 S a 


other rare collectors’ items 


CONTINENTAL 
GALLERIES 


1450 Drummond Street, Montreal 
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Report of the RAIC Committee of Inquiry into the 


DESIGN OF THE RESIDENTIAL ENVIRONMENT 


Financed by a $30,000 Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation grant 

made possible by the federal government under Part V of the National Housing 
Act, a Committee of Inquiry appointed by the Royal Architectural Institute 

of Canada released in June 1960 a formal report on ‘‘the broad range of problems 
associated with Canada’s residential growth and development.’ 


The members of the Committee were three prominent Canadian architects: 
Peter Dobush, FRAIC of Montreal (Chairman); John C. Parkin, FRAIC, 
of Toronto; and C. E. Pratt, FRAIC, of Vancouver. The secretary was 


Alan Armstrong of Ottawa. 


The basic purpose of the Inquiry was to find out how the architectural profession 
can contribute more effectively to the improvement of the quality of the design 


and layout of our residential areas. 


Copies of the Report, which is available in both English and French, may be 
secured ata price of $1.00 per copy by writing to the Secretary, Royal Architectural 
Institute of Canada, 88 Metcalfe Street, Ottawa. 


WHY A CONFERENCE ON THE ARTS? 


Patron 


Officers 


For further information 
write to the Secretary 


His Excellency Major General 
GEORGES P. VANIER, D.S.O., M.C., C.D., 
Governor General of Canada 
Honorary President, 

The Right Honourable 

VINCENT Massey, C.H. 


President . . . ARTHUR GELBER 
Past President . . ROBERT ELIE 
Vice-Presidents . DrE.G. FALupt! 
ANDRE MARCI 
A. F. Key 
Treasurer . . . Putte TORNO 
Secretary ... 
Recording Secretary Mrs H. E. RANSOM 
Chairman Advisory 
Board . . . . JOHNC. PARKIN 
National Director ALAN JARVIS 


The Canadian Conference of the Arts 
88 Richmond St. West, Suite 201, 
Toronto 1, EMpire 4-8575 


Davin J. ONGLEY, Q.c. 


Increasingly in recent years, Canadians have gained 
international recognition in the arts. This does won- 
ders for our national ego. Every time we hear of a 
Canadian receiving an international award in paint- 
ing, graphic arts, film or music, we momentarily 
swell with pride and say to ourselves, “It’s good to 
be a Canadian.” 

There is not a shred of doubt that it is good to be 
a Canadian but how good is it: Should Canadians 
be winning more international recognition? Should 
we be taking a greater interest in our national 
cultural development? And how does our cultural 
development compare with that of other nations? 

The answers to these questions and the steps which 
should be taken on the part of public and private 
interests, when they are found, constitute the im- 


mediate objective and long range purpose of 


The Canadian Conference of the Arts 3-7 May 1961 
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ART IN THE CLASSROOM 


This issue sees the start of a new department, de- 
voted each issue to items of specific interest to teachers 
of art. As far as possible the articles will be of a 
general nature so as to interest teachers at all levels, 
but we have also asked elementary and secondary 
school teachers who are recognized leaders in their 
field, to write specially for their own level. 

Future articles will cover such items as Current 
Concepts of Art Education, Art Education and 
Canadian Culture, Teaching Design Appreci- 
ation, Freedom and Discipline in Art Education, 
and articles of a similar nature. Authors will include 
such well known authorities as Professor Elmore 
Ozard, Professor Sam Black, Leah Sherman, and 
Doctor C. D. Gaitskell, as well as classroom tea- 
chers whose work has been recommended by each 
Provincial Superintendant of Education. 

At the same time, any teacher anywhere in Canada 
is invited to submit enquiries, questions, and sug- 
gestions. We would also like to be given 8” x 10” 
glossy black and white photographs of outstanding 
and original student work at any level. 


Art teaching in the high schools is getting more 
and more technical and less and less expressive. 
A study of recent exhibitions which feature 
work at this level shows a depressing sameness. 
Some schools, such as technical schools, offer 
commercial art courses where the emphasis is 
of necessity on practical procedures designed 
for easy economical reproduction. Even this 
does not absolve them from encouraging atruly 
creative approach to art problems. 

Exhibitions of the work of academic high 
schools should clearly express that sense of ex- 
citement and discovery which is to be found in 
the best of fine art, whatever specific problem 
has been solved or attempted. A sixteen-year- 
old student is still sixteen years old, not an adult. 
All too many high school art teachers apply 
purely adult standards, and “teach” their stu- 
dents solutions to art problems which will make 
the product more nearly acceptable to the adult 
concept of the “teacher.” 

If art education is to be a dynamic force in our 
contemporary schools, there must be no easy 
way out, by way of sterile solutions handed to 
the student. Each new art problem must, to be 
an educating situation, present a problem to be 
solved by the student in his own way. Let us 
beware of “teach-by-numbers-kit” pedagogy. 


We may talk in learned fashion about any as- 
pect of art teaching, but in almost any school, 
one of the loneliest people is the teacher special- 
izing in art. Unique on his own staff, using 
methods and materials which are foreign to the 
teaching of such subjects as mathematics and 
English grammar, he is often hampered by the 


ignorance of administration and a lack of ac- 
ceptance by the public. Whatever the individual 
quality of the teacher, lack of acceptance and 
recognition can only lead to frustration, and 
eventually, to loss of quality. 

The key to the solution of this problem is good 
public relations. Whether we like it or not each 
art teacher, or head of an art department, must 
pay attention to this aspect of his job. All this, 
however, is qualified by the basic assumption 
that the course itself is dynamic and “worth 
shouting about.” 

Good public relations lies not in noisy trumpet 
blowing, but in keeping the right people in- 
formed of current aims and endeavours, and in 
keeping this information in right proportion. 
Thus the teacher views public relations from 
five distinct aspects. In order, his efforts are 
directed towards his principal, his fellow teach- 
ers, the Board of Education or similar admin- 
istrative unit, the parents of his students and, 
finally, the general public. 

The principal is the most important man in any 
such endeavour as he must approve any sugges- 
tion the teacher may have to make, and, in the 
case of controversy, either supports him or 
shows indifference. Indifference and miscon- 
ception are the two most frequent frustrations 
to be met with. Usually the principal has learn- 
ed his gambit from the inspectors: “I know 
nothing about art, but I know a good teacher 
when I see one.” Thus he is apt to apply stand- 
ards to modes of behaviour and pedagogy, 
perfectly in order for one set of circumstances 
but not necessarily applicable to the art room. 
What is important is that the art teacher should 
be a “good teacher,” that is to say a co-operat- 
ing member of an educating team dedicated to 
the creating of a genuine atmosphere of learn- 
ing in the school, yet without compromising 
his philosophy of democratic creative action. 
At the same time the art teacher should never 
miss an opportunity to “teach art” to the prin- 
cipal and to fellow teachers, not by preaching, 
but by integrated programs; by inviting all 
members of the staff to see work in progress in 
the art room; by vigilance in making the most 
of opportunities related to school décor, the 
buying of school paintings, the aesthetically 
acceptable choice of anything that will be seen 
by the students; by discussing school exhibi- 
tions with the staff; and by co-operating with 
and utilizing the related skills and knowledge 
which can always be found in any group of 
teachers. 

Many teachers forget to keep administration 
informed of the aims and aspirations of the art 
department. False modesty should not prevent 
the teacher from inviting inspectors and super- 


visors, business administrators and Board mem- 
bers to see his exhibitions, his special projects, 
and to draw their attention to favourable news- 
paper, radio and tv publicity. They pay the 
bills, and they will be more sympathetic to a 
request for an increase in funds if they have 
confidence through experience of the way in 
which the money is spent. These are people 
who are constantly being badgered by all the 
departments of all the schools. Seldom are they 
“sold,” yet in this age of limited budgets, rising 
costs and heavy taxation, selling is essential if 
the art teacher is to have the freedom he requires. 
Parents should be invited to the art room in 
small class groups and given a dynamic review 
of the program. The general public should be 
made aware of art in the school by means of 
newspaper items, radio and Tv coverage, exhi- 
bitions in local stores, libraries, hospitals, and 
through lectures by the art teacher to the ex- 
tensive variety of clubs, groups, and societies. 
In the final analysis, your own art students con- 
stitute your most regular and forthright source 
of public relations—good or bad. 

JOHN GILMORE 


New ! Unique! New! 
Starting with the 
January '61 issue 


GANADIAN 
ART 
MAGAZINE 


will be publishing 
in every issue a 
brand new section 


GANADIAN 
FINE 
GRAFTS 


a complete magazine 
in itself, devoted 
to the fine crafts 








just about 3500, 000 people 


That’s the number of Canadians — according to a 
recent survey — actively engaged in some form of 
craft activity. Is one (or perhaps two or three) of 
them a friend of yours? What better Christmas 
gift than Canadian Art with its regular feature 
CANADIAN FINE CRAFTS? Gift subscriptions cost 
$6.50 each for all six issues of the magazine - 
including the fine crafts section. And remember 
that CANADIAN FINE CRAFTS is the only national 
fine craft publication in Canada. Write to Canadian 


Art at 77 Maclaren Street, Ottawa 4, Ontario. 
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1456 SHERBROOKE STREET WEST 
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FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS 


Joseph Plaskett: 1-9 November 
Nova: 15 November-3 December 
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736 Bay Street, Toronto 
Representing: Burton, Coughtry, Gladstone, Gorman, 
Hedrick, Kahane, Kurelek, Rayner, Snow, Urquhart, Varvarande 
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ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
WINSOR & NEWTON 


STUDENTS’ OILS & WATER COLORS 


GRUMBACHER OIL COLORS & 
PASTELS 


SHIVA OIL COLORS 


TEMPERA & CASEIN COLORS 


A Complete Line for the Artist! 





1387 ST. CATHERINE STREET WEST, MONTREAL 
VI. 2-4412 VI. 2-4413 
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NEW BOOKS ON THE ARTS 


Le Corsusier. By Francoise Choay.(The Masters 
of World Architecture series.) George Braziller Inc., 
New York, 1960. (Canadian distributors: S. J. 
Reginald Saunders and Company Limited, 
Toronto.) $4.75 

Dozens of picture-books of buildings are pub- 
lished for architects every year. The Masters of 
World Architecture books are different in that 
they are meant for those non-architects who 
want to know what today’s leaders in this art 
are doing. Their purpose is well served by their 
modest size and price. 

For the presentation of Le Corbusier, William 
Alex, editor of the series, has chosen a profes- 
sional French critic of architecture. Within 126 
pages, Frangoise Choay offers us 81 pages of 
photographs by Lucien Hervé and five little 
essays: on Le Corbusier’s life, his Cartesian ra- 
tionality, the social significance he attaches to 
building, his formal language and on the struc- 
ture in Marseilles called l’Unité d’habitation. 
These commentaries on his performances in 
argument and design are followed by a dozen 
pages of notes of authentication and amplifica- 
tion, a complete bibliography, a table relating 
dates in Le Corbusier’s life to other major events 
in modern architecture, and an index. The 
bibliography excludes English translations, but 


gives all the original French editions under 
English titles. There are 88 half-tone illustra- 
tions, some less than perfect. The book is well 
planned as an introduction to the life work of 
Le Corbusier. 

The author rightly insists that the written and 
constructed parts of Le Corbusier’s output are 
but two embodiments of the same ideas, and 
that to understand him both must be consider- 
ed. She also says his trenchant verbal formulae 
have been misread by being taken out of their 
polemical context. She manages to put the 
pieces back together in short compass, so that 
this imaginative and outspoken figurehead 
re-emerges as a professional person. That is no 
mean feat in a short introductory volume. 

The Le Corbusier book raises a number of ques- 
tions — questions that are likely to surround any 
original and sensitive artist in our midst. Can 
hisadmirers answer his detractors without seem- 
ing to idolize the master? A few exaggerations 
in this text do that disservice to him. 

What is the importance to his development of 
the support and stimulus of his immediate col- 
leagues? Le Corbusier had his cousin Pierre 
Jeanneret as professional partner for nearly 30 
years; this account is meagre and a little con- 
tradictory as to their relationship. Le Corbusier 


was a founder of the Congrés Internationaux 
d’ Architecture Moderne; Choay says some- 
thing of what he did for that group, but nothing 
of what they did for him. He had as intimate 
collaborators in his formative years several great 
artists in other media, and he still spends much 
of his own time as a painter. Having attempted 
a synthesis of his writing and building efforts, 
what about the still wider interplay of his other 
artistic stimuli and responses? 
Finally, how can society learn fully to employ 
its most creative architects during their prime 
professional years? According to this chronol- 
ogy, Le Corbusier had no major permanent 
architectural design fulfilled until he was nearly 
45. In that interval occurred the whole Bauhaus 
movement and much of the development of 
Aalto, Mies and Neutra, to name only three 
other masters. How can we teach the prudent 
institutional giants, through which we do most 
of our building, to be sensible enough to em- 
ploy for the purpose the best architects we have? 
ALAN ARMSTRONG 


A Pottery SKETCHBOOK. By Aaron Bohrod, 196 
pp-, profusely illustrated. University of Wisconsin 
Press. 





REINHOLD BOOKS 


POTTERY: 
FORM AND EXPRESSION 
by Marguerite Wildenhain 


“The publication of this book marks a distinguished 
achievement for both author and publisher. For this is a 
rare book — one that communicates the thinking and phi- 
losophy of one of the most respected potters of our time, 
the poetry of acreative mind, at the same time that it gives 
the practical considerations of what it is to be a practising 


LETTER DESIGN IN THE GRAPHIC ARTS 
by Mortimer Leach 


$12.00 


Here is acomplete reference book for anyone concerned 
with letter forms. Art directors, letterers, designers, typo- 
graphers, teachers and students — all will find here the 
major sources of the letter forms we know today. Type, 


$6.50 


professional potter.” — Craft Horizons. Originally published 


by the American Craftsman’s Council, this book is now 
reprinted by Reinhold to meet aconsiderable demand 
and to reach a larger number of enthusiasts. There are 


ninety-six photographs. 
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handlettering and photo-process lettering are discussed 
each in terms of its aesthetic value and application in the 
graphic arts. Examples of the work of the finest men are 
included along with their own analyses of the problems 
and solutions. Space advertising, outdoor displays, and 
package design are dealt with in separate chapters, and 
generous illustrations appear throughout. 


FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER OR 


BURNS & MacEACHERN Ltd 


266 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 2B, CANADA 





The decorative arts are an ancient tradition and 
will repay study even by those who are not 
themselves active participants in their creation. 
When an artist of the calibre of Aaron Bohrod, 
therefore, gives us an insight into his working 
mind by allowing the publication of his sketch- 
book, he may well expect a wide audience. 
The working sketch is indeed a storehouse of 
ideas for the potter as for any other craftsman. 
The danger, as I see it, is that less creative ama- 
teurs will be content to use this book as a 
source of designs for themselves, rather than as 
a study of the working of an artist’s mind and 
as a source of inspiration for their own methods. 
The creation of designs for pottery is an ab- 
sorbing exercise for any artist. The particular 
limitations of area, shape, and size combined 
with the need for respect of the form of the 
pottery itself, the material from which it is 
made, and the manner in which it is made, 
present a problem in design which is fasci- 
nating to solve. It is also almost as fascinating 
to watch, as it were, through the medium of 
this volume of sketches, the workings of a first 
rate mind as it tries to solve this problem, 
sometimes with limited satisfaction, but most 
often with the happiest of results. 

Of particular interest to the student of such 
matters is the manner in which Aaron Bohrod 
manipulates a basic sketch and from it draws a 
wide variety of commutations and permuta- 
tions until a selection is available from which 


the final design can be chosen. Only in this way 
is the decorative designer able to ensure that 
the design as a whole will show in its decora- 
tive aspects a mutual relation of all its parts 
with the form as a whole. 

The book is well produced, the illustrations 
are well chosen and they are supplemented in a 
valuable way with photographs of the pottery 
which has resulted from the collaboration be- 
tween designer Bohrod and ceramic artist 

F. Carlton Ball of Wisconsin. 


STAINED Grass. By E. Liddall Armitage 216 pp., 
116 illustrations, many in colour. Published by 
Leonard Hill(Books) London. 

From pottery to medieval mosaics through 
stained glass, the reviews on this page illustrate 
the range of interest available to anyone who 
wishes to make the decorative arts his special 
study. The plethora of books on the subject 
moreover make choice a difficult matter. 

This is a book that can be recommended to the 
reader who wishes to make a start in what is 
one of the most fascinating of all the areas of 
the subject. Ifnothing else, this book may make 
some people aware of the lack, in Canada, of 
much that lends dignity and strength particu- 
larly to religious buildings. It is with that in 
mind that we might wish that a wider range of 
styles could have been chosen to illustrate this 
book. While those chosen are perfectly re- 
spectable samples of the craft, it is disappoint- 


ing that a book, which had so much material 
to choose from, should have made no mention 
of some of the finest samples in the world. One 
has only to think, among so many others, of 
St Patrick’s Cathedral in Antwerp, and the 
contribution made by some of the best con- 
temporary artists such as Picasso, Miro, and 
Matisse to new and daring designs in this field. 
One thing this book does do however, and 
does well, is to show clearly and in easily 
understood language and illustrations, the step 
by step process by which stained glass is made. 
Here we can appreciate the team work that is 
essential, the contribution the artist and the 
craftsman make to each other’s efforts, the 
necessity for compromise, the scope and the 
limitations that this form of art grants and im- 
poses. For this purpose the book is divided into 
three sections, one covering history, one tech- 
nique, and one modern trends. 

The general reader as well as the specialist will 
appreciate this book. The historical section, of 
necessity limited by space, gives a sufficient 
introduction to give understanding to the un- 
initiated, and encouragement to read further. 
The section covering techniques is well pre- 
sented. The section on modern trends, although 
to me the weakest section of the book, does 
however contain some fine examples of the 
work of such artists as Ervin Bossanyi, Jan 
Brazda and Max Ingrand which make the book 
worthwhile. 





“RACCOON” — 


ceramic sculpture 


by Eileen Hazell, Toronto, 


winner of British 
American Oil's 1960 
CANADIANA Award 


in the Canadian Handicrafts 


Guild's section at the 
Canadian National 


Exhibition, Toronto 
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POMPEII 
& Herculaneum 


The Glory and the Grief 
by Marcel Brion 


No one reading this book can fail to marvel 
at the magnificence of Pompeii, brought to 
colourful life in the interesting text and 132 
beautiful illustrations of this major work. 


$12.50 


THE RYERSON PRESS - 











Now at your favourite Bookseller's 


299 QUEEN STREET WEST - 








F. St. George Spendlove’s 


COLLECTORS’ 
LUCK 


A most stimulating and rewarding book; in- 
valuable to every collector of oriental and 
European ceramics, glass, furniture and art 
objects, as well as Canadian antiquities. 
Illustrated. $15.00 


TORONTO 2B, ONTARIO 





A Book Or Maponnas. Text by Ladislav 
Stehlék. Translated by Iris Urwin. 100 pp., 40 
illustrations 6 in colour. Published by Artia, Prague. 
Canadian distributors: Burns & MacEachern Ltd., 
Toronto. $5.50 

This book may be said to be a magnificent 
failure. It would be hard to imagine anyone 
who could resist the examples of medieval re- 
ligious woodcarving to be found on each right 
hand page. It would be equally hard to imagine 
anyone who could fail to be exasperated by the 
meaningless contemporary designs which for 
some unfathomable reason “decorate” the left 
hand pages. It seems the designer of the book 
could not bear to see pages empty but for the 


caption describing the sculpture on the oppo- 
site page. To fill the space one suspects he em- 
ployed an impoverished artist friend to make 
him three dozen doodles, which he then pasted 
in quite haphazardly. Certainly their connec- 
tion either with the subject on the book beats 
this reviewer and everyone else to whom he 
has shown the book. 


Mepievat Mosaic. Text by Frantisek Pet’ as. 
Photographs by Alexander Paul. Translated by 
Jean Rosemary Edwards. 20 pp., of text, 52 full 
page colour plates. Published by Spring Books, 
London. 

Although limited in scope to a detailed study 


EATON'S OF CANADA 


Looks to the Future! 


of the superb medieval mosaic of The Last 
Judgement in the Cathedral of St Vitus which 
forms a part of Prague Castle, this is a magnifi- 
cent book. The 52 full colour plates show to 
fine advantage the aim, spirit, and technique of 
the men who made it, so that no one who is 
interested in mosaic could fail to want to 
possess it. j.G. 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENT 


William Kilbourn’s article which appears on 
page 326 et seq. of this issue originally appeared 
in asomewhat different form in the Tamarack 
Review, Toronto, and is here reprinted by per- 
mission. 


WITH A SENSITIVE FINGER ON THE PULSE-BEAT OF THE 
NATION, EATON’S GROWS ALONG WITH CANADA, REFLECTING 
HER VITALITY, SHARING THE VISION OF A BRIGHT CANADIAN 
FUTURE. YOU'LL FIND THE EATON IMPRINT IN EVERY 
ENTERPRISING PART OF CANADA — OFFERING UP-TO-DATE 
SERVICE FOR YOUR MODERN SHOPPING CONVENIENCE 
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ART FORUM 


Dear Sir, 

Since 1946 over one-and-a-half million residen- 
tial units have been built in Canada. The ma- 
jority of these were semi-detached. This type 
of housing was favoured because it provided 
more means of acting out the meaningful drama 
of family life than such alternate forms as apart- 
ments and row housing. 

As indicated in the raIc committee’s report, 
many of these new sub-divisions fall woefully 
short of the ideal. Whom shall we blame? I say 
- the architects! 

Not directly, because only a small number of 
post-war homes were designed by architects. 
Most of these were of the more expensive va- 
riety, not the mass housing sub-division type. 
During the post-war years, the architects were 
engaged in such large projects as designing 
office buildings, hospitals, post-offices. They 
were doing precisely what the land speculator, 
jerry builder and hoopla real estate types were 
doing - making money as fast and furiously as 
they could. 

The architects lost by default one of the biggest 
challenges faced by any professional group dur- 
ing the post-war period. Had they been more 
public minded they could have altered our resi- 
dential environment for the better, to the ad- 


ABOUT US 


In 1961 there will be six regular 
issues of Canadian Art. Asub- 
scription for all six issues costs 
$7.50 ($10.00 in the U.S.A. and 
abroad). In 1960 we had two 
special issues, one on graphic 
design and the current issue 
on architecture. Which has 
confused some of our readers. 
Next year there will be no con- 
fusion—every issue will! be 


special. Subscribe now! 


vantage of hundreds of thousands of present 
and future home owners. But no, the acquisi- 
tive was developed to such a superb degree that 
it nearly stifled the development of all other 
senses. Nearly stifled, but not quite. 

For now the architects have risen from their 
long silence, have taken a hard look at what’s 
been going on in the sub-divisions and claim 
they are appalled. “We want to help end all 
this,” they say. Before accepting their assistance, 
however, perhaps we should first examine their 
work of the last fifteen years or so. If we look 
at the buildings which they designed to be used 
as banks, insurance company offices, publishing 
houses and for various branches of government, 
certain recently read words and phrases crowd 
instantly to mind. They describe so fittingly 
(with certain notable exceptions) the intrinsic 
qualities of our public and commercial build- 
ings of the post-war period. “Monotonous, 
dull, rubber-stamp, similarity, absence of in- 
terest and good taste, unimaginatively planned 
...” These feelings of people toward their resi- 
dential environment are quoted in the report 
of RAIC committee. No new epithets need be 
added to describe the bulk of contemporary 
non-residential architecture. 

If we allowed this profession to serve us, the 
very least we would have to do would be to 
live in the homes which they designed. But the 
average Canadian architect only has experience 
in designing big buildings, not homes. That is 
to say he has gone in for, and thoroughly mas- 
tered, dulness on the grand scale. Furthermore, 
the Canadian architect is also conservative. 
When he thinks of a wall his work shows that 
he automatically thinks of materials and tech- 
niques suggested in the text books of 1900 - 
not the more modern uses of glass, aluminum, 
stainless steel. Given their lack of experience in 
residential architecture, pre-occupation with 
large buildings, and conservatism, the archi- 
tect’s initial impact on residential housing might 
be slightly confusing. We would see gracefully 
laid out dwellings all similar in form to their 
main post-war projects only scaled down to 
residential size. Here would be a miniature bank 
facing a miniature post office building. Next, 
staggered back to avoid a monotonous line, a 
wee liquor store or cozy brewers retail outlet. 
Next a small comfey municipal abbatoir. 

You realize of course how significant this move- 
ment toward the miniature will be. At long 
last, Sir, your great vision will be realized. Do 
you remember what excitement there was when 
you suggested that all such buildings be slip 
covered? You were called a sublime visionary, 
but hopelessly impractical. Now, however, 
things are changing. I have been in touch with 
the Textile Institute and they inform me that 
with these new miniatures on the way, the idea 
is now wholly feasible. (With the flat, slab-like 
exteriors the architects will create, there will be 


GALERIE 
DRESDNERE 


2170 Crescent St. *% Montreal 


Paintings by 
The Young Masters 


of 


“DE led ° 3) 
cole de Paris | 
| * 


Sole representatives for 
the Canadians: 


| DALLAIRE 


and 


GECIN 


| Send 
CANADIAN ART 
to Your Friends 


this Christmas 





A most complimentary gift which 
will be a constant reminder 
throughout the year of your 

thoughtfulness and good taste. 
Christmas gift subscriptions 
cost $6.50 for all six issues. 
An attractive card will be sent 
to each recipient by the magazine 


inscribed with your name 





Canadian Art /77 Maclaren St /Ottawa 4 
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JANUARY 1961 A complete 
issue devoted to twenty-five 
Canadian artists under forty: 
examples of their work, photo- 
graphs and critical biographies 
of each by Robert Fulford 


MARCH 1961 A complete issue 
surveying Canadian drawings, 
prints, lithographs and etch- 
ings. With explanations by the 
artists about the techniques 
used 


MAY 1961 A complete issue of 
hitherto unpublished historical 
material of artistic interest from 
Quebec. A bilingual issue 


JULY 1961 A complete issue on 
graphic design: critical articles 
on selected aspects of design 
in Canada 


SEPTEMBER 1961 A complete 
issue on the role of the artist in 
Canadian society: a survey of 
the market and the private gal- 
leries, the education of the art- 
ist, his social and economic 
problems, artists’ opinions ona 
variety of subjects related to 
Canadian life 


NOVEMBER 1961 A complete 
issue on the motor car—the 
quality of its design, its social 
impact, and its influence on 
modern architecture 


JANUARY 1962 A complete 
issue: Images of Canada—con- 
sisting entirely of photographs 
by Canadian photographers 





PLUS regular features in 


every issue, Artists in Action 
and Canadian Collectors series, 
news notes, art forum, book 
reviews and added features 


AND as promised in the last 


issue, see the announcement 
on page 389 of a new feature 
exclusive to Canadian Art 





IMPORTANT 


Because of increased produc- 
tion costs, the news-stand price 
of Canadian Art next year will 
be $1.50 a copy but the sub- 
scription price remains $7.50 
for the six issues. A renewal 
costs $7.00—there will be no 
special issues—and no four is- 
sue subscriptions. You will save 
money by subscribing to the 
magazine. Write to Canadian 
Art, 77 Maclaren Street, Ottawa 
4, Ontario 


no projections to tear the cloth as it is slipped 
over, and the reduction in size will bring the 
cost within the range of almost any family 
budget.) 

Who knows - witha mere expenditure of cloth, 
we may be able to wipe out the bad architec- 
ture of an entire generation. Perhaps, after all, 
progress is not dead. I am Sir, 

DISGRUNTLED 


Dear Sir, 

I enjoyed the article on Tomioka Tessai in the 
July issue of Canadian Art. This is an exhibit of 
rare beauty and it is hoped that many Canadians 
will have a chance to enjoy it. 

For your information and for the information 
of your readers, the idea to have this show came 
from Professor B. C. Binning and was sug- 
gested by him at one of the Fine Arts Commit- 
tee meetings of the Vancouver International 
Festival. The exhibition was shown in Vancou- 
ver for the first time(June 29 to September 18) 
under the sponsorship of the Vancouver Inter- 
national Festival and the Vancouver Art Gallery. 
Yours truly, 

JOHN PARNELL, 

Vancouver 

Dr Parnell was chairman of Fine Arts for the Van- 
couver International Festival. The exhibition was 
brought to Canada by the National Gallery which 
is also circulating it throughout Canada.— Editor 


Dear Sir, 

This is just a note to let you know how much I 
and several of my friends have enjoyed the 
Artists In Action series. These are informative 
and intelligent, just what we would want from 
your magazine. I’ve passed my copy around to 
other Canadians living here and it’s an object 
of admiration. We hope there will be more. 
Yours truly, 

M. ADAMS, 

New York 


Dear Sir, 

Some oddballs are sincere in their artistic 
efforts, but it is those that paint with cans of 
worms or commit suicide art, who are most 
successfully convincing the public that all artists 
are fools. There are those who paint by riding 
bicycles over the pictures and those who paint 
with their elbows. Now we have pictures where 
thousands of nails are driven into a large board. 
Since the public are convinced that artists are 
fools, let’s go all out. “Nail painting is for me.” 
Lam going to become a follower of this school 
of art and drive nails all day long. The occupa- 
tional therapy alone will be good for the 
frustrations built up by painting the old way 
for so many years. As I was never much with a 
hammer, I will have my wife hold the nails to 
avoid hitting my thumb. I will take this art a 
step further however, and drive the nails right 
through the board, then I will turn the board 
over and sit on it. In this way I can meditate on 
bigger and better gimmicks. 

Yours truly, 

JAMES FRANCIS 

Toronto 








Artists 
Weskshep 





Classes in drawing, 


painting, sculpture and 


pottery 


Basic and advanced groups 


Special monthly arrange- 


ments for out-of-town 


students 


623 SHERBOURNE ST. (Rear), 
TORONTO WA. 2-5922 


Galerie AG N ES 


LEFORT 


1504 Sherbrooke Street West, Montreal 


Modern Painting ALLEYN 


Graphics 
Sculpture 
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BERGERON 
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BOWLES 

BRUSSET 

CHARBONNEAU 

DEROUIN 
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GIGUERE 

LANDORI 

MATTE 
MAYRS 

PETRY WARGIN 

RACKUS 

VANIER 

VOYER 

WRANGEL 

KAHANE 

BIELER 

SCHLEEH ete. 








An exhibition of photographs of international design in Stainless Steel was 
recently shown at the Design Centre of the National Gallery of Canada, 
Ottawa. This exhibition reveals the varied interesting uses of Stainless 
Steel in architecture, domestic and institutional use, and in sculpture. The 


exhibition will subsequently be available to tour the major cities of Canada 
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INDEX VOL. XVII 1960 


The two special issues published this year, Graphic Design (Vol. XVII No. 3) and 


Architecture and Allied Arts (Vol. XVII No. 


ARTICLES 
Authors 
Bates, MAXWELL — Visual Art and Photography 
- Ronald Spickett: Symbols of the Real . 
Bice, CLARE - The Young Artist in Canada 
Bioorg, R. L. - Jan G. Wyers 
BUCHANAN, DonaLp W. - Alfred Pellan 
CapiEuXxX, MARCEL — Jean-Paul Lemieux: Un Autre Point De Vue 
Crow ey, Rev. C. P. - Simultaneous Vision and Human Creativity 
HENRICH, THEODORE ALLEN — Facemakers, Formgivers 
Houston, JAMES - Eskimo Graphic Art . 
Jounston, Georce - Carl Schaefer 
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NAGAKAGE OKABE —- Tomioka Tessai 
PARTRIDGE, Davip - Configurations 
PicHer, CLAUDE — Jean-Paul Lemieux 
RATHBONE, Perry T. - On Collecting 
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- A. Y. Jackson (Artist in Action Series: 2) . 
~ Sam Zacks (Canadian Collectors Series: 1) 
- Paraskeva Clark (Artist in Action Series: 3) 
SAKAMOTO, JOJO - Tomioka Tessai 
STEEGMAN, JOHN — Soviet and Czarist Painting . 


SToLow, NATHAN - On Moving Works of Art. 


Turner, Evan H. - Impressionist Paintings in Canadian Collections 2 


Subjects 
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Canadian Art 
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Photography 
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Stained Glass, by E. Liddall Armitage 

A Pottery Sketchbook, by Aaron Bohrod . 

Le Corbusier, by Francoise Choay 

The Case of Salvador Dali, Fleur Cowles . 

The English Tradition in Design, by John Gloag . 
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The Complete Book of Artists’ Techniques, by Kurt Herberts 
Graphis Packaging, edited by Walter Herdeg 

Portraits of Greatness, by Yousuf Karsh 

Canadian Silversmiths and Their Marks, by John E. sii 
Caprichos of Francisco Goya y Lucientes, edited by Miroslav Micko 
Medieval Mosaic, by Frantisek Pet’as . 

Correggio’s Drawings, by A.E. Popham . 

The Measure of Typography, special issue of Provincial’s Paper , 
Great Draughtsmen from Pisanello to Picasso, by Jakob Rosenberg 
A Book of Madonnas, by Ladislav Stehlék 

The Art and Technique of Landscape Painting, by Frederic Taubes 
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